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CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTORY 


__ There is substantial scope for expansion of our trade in 
different types of processed foods to foreign countries. India has, no 
doubt, been exporting large quantities of traditional items like 
cashew kernels to the U.S.A., U.K. and other countries. During 
1958, 39,000 tons of cashew kernels valued at nearly Rs. 140 million 
were exported. Fish products including dried, frozen and canned 
fish were exported to the extent of 26,000 tons during 1958, the c.i-f. 
value being Rs. 60 million. The export of preserved fruits and 
vegetables including pickles and chutney during 1958 was approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons valued at Rs. 45 lakhs. It has been estimated that 
export of biscuits, confectionery and other miscellaneous food pro- 
ducts during 1958 was nearly Rs. 5 lakhs in value. 


It was suggested by the Industry that Government of India 
may send a Trade Delegation to foreign countries in order to 
examine the possibilities of stepping up the exports of Indian pro- 
cessed foods such as preserved fruits and vegetables, cereal and 
Sugar products, etc. This proposal was duly considered by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India, who 
agreed to sponsor a Delegation consisting of the following four non- 
officials and one official member to West Asian and African countries 
(Aden, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Libya, Lebanon, Cyprus, Iraq, Bahrein 
and Kuwait) and certain Western Countries (W. Germany, France and 
the U.K.):— 

1) Shri K. VU.’ Patel, 
M/s. Tims Products Ltd.. 
Belgharia, Calcutta. 

2. ShricR: V. Kalikar., : 
Chairman, 
Nagpur Orange Grower’s 
Co-operative Association Ltd., 
Nagpur. 

3 phir Fs M1. Chauhan, 

M/s. Parle Products Manufacturing 
Com ta: 
Thakersay House, Graham Road, 
Bombay-l. 
4. Shri Kailash Nath, 
Messrs. Harnarain Gopinath, 
Khari Baoli, 
Delhi. 

5. Shri V. A. Mehta, 

Development Officer (Food Industries) 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
New Delhi. 

The Government of India nominated Shri K. U. Patel as the 
Leader of the Delegation and Shri V. A. Mehta as Member-Secretary,. 
The duration of the tour of the Delegation was nearly 6 weeks. The 
Delegation left Bombay on August 7, 1959. The itinerary followed by 
the Delegation is given in Appendix No. I. 


CHAPTER II—ADEN 


We reached Aden on August 8, 1959 and called on Mr. B. Lewis, 
Commissioner for Trade, Government of Aden on the same day. 
We had prolonged discussions with him in connection with the 
possibility of exporting Indian processed foods to Aden. The follow- 
ing points were brought out in the course of our discussions with 
Mr. Lewis: 


(a) Consumer goods were being imported in Aden under Open 
General Licence. Mr. Lewis was of the opinion that there 
is considerable scope for importing processed foods from 
India provided the price was competitive and the quality 
was Satisfactory. 


(b) There is hardly any scope in the near future to start food 
processing industries in Aden on account of lack of raw 
materials and expensive Labour. 


(c) There is no Food and Drugs Act in Aden. 


(d) Merchants in Aden do not deal with processed foods alone. 
They stock processed foods along with textiles and other 
miscellaneous items. A number of dealers are already 
agents for well-known foreign manufacturers. 


(e) Aden serves as a base for distribution of consumer goods to 
neighbouring countries and to ships. Aden is a busy bunker- 
ing port where nearly 600 ships call every month and sub- 
stantial quantities of provisions are supplied to the ships by 
the local ship-chandlers. 


(f) In the course of discussion with Mr. Lewis it was felt 
that an emporium should be started in Aden where Indian 
processed foods could be displayed and sold. The em- 
porium may be set up by a few prominent Indian manu- 
facturers as a joint venture. It was necessary that the 
manufacturers concerned should be well-known, the 
quality of their products should be of requisite standard 
and the prices competitive. The emporium may function 
for a short period of say 13 to 2 years and after it has 
been able to introduce Indian processed foods in the 
market, it may be wound up. Mr. Lewis offered his assist- 
ance for obtaining necessary emigration facilities for the 
personnel required for the establishment of the Indian 
emporium, 


The members of the Delegation also attended a meeting at the 
Aden Chamber of Commerce and met the President, Mr. A. B. Baikie 
as also a few leading businessmen of Aden who were present at this 
meeting. Mr. Baikie informed us that there has been a decline in the 
import of processed foods from India in recent years due to the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 


(i) India is not usually competitive or willing to meet compe- 
tition from other markets. 


» 
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(ii) The food stuffs sent.as samples to Aden are found to be 
of average quality but the price is higher in comparison 
with products imported from other countries. Some ex- 
porters appear to lack experience as far as normal docu- 
mentation instructions are concerned. They have been 
reluctant to quote on the basis of cif. or to meet the 
requests of buyers in connection with adjustments and 
modifications in packing, quality or price. 

A number of leading business-houses dealing in imported pro- 
cessed foods were visited by us during our stay at Aden with a view 
to obtaining useful information in regard to export of processed foods 
to Aden. 

Samples sent by Indian manufacturers were exhibited in a Hotel 
on August 8, 1959, and several importers evinced keen interest in 
different types of processed foods. They were anxious to enter into 
direct correspondence with the manufacturers. A large number of 
businessmen, whom we met otherwise, also furnished valuable infor- 
mation to us in regard to the import of processed foods in Aden from 
various countries. 

FACTUAL INFORMATION REGARDING ADEN MARKET 


Area and Population 

The Crown Colony of Aden has an area of 75 square miles. The 
colony is inhabited by about 1,50,000 persons of which more than 
two-third, consist of Arab Muslims and the remainder is accounted 
for by Somalis, Pakistanis, Indians and Europeans (consisting of 
members of British Forces, Aden Government employees, Italians 
and other business people). There are about 15,000 Indians in 
Aden. 

Currency and Weights 

The official currency of the Colony is the East African Shilling 
and the exchange at par is Sh. 150=Rs. 100. Imperial weights and 
measures are the legal standards, but a number of local and Indian 
measures are also in use. 

There is no indigenous production of processed foods. Practically 
everything is imported from abroad. People appear to be fairly well 
off. The Arabs are becoming increasingly business conscious and are 
enlarging their activities in this direction. They have started making 
direct connections with foreign manufacturers and_ exporters, 
although previously they used to handle only retail business. 

The local people generally take non-vegetarian food and_ bread. 
Very little cooking is done in their homes. Majority of the male popu- 
lation eat out-doors in small easing places which are found all over 
the town. Women who observe purdah buy their food from hotels and 
eat inside their houses. The cost of living in Aden is high as compared 
to Indian standards. 

Business Methods 

Aden market is at present a place of extended credit. The 
market rate for interest is 14 per cent to 2 per cent per month. 
Business hours of leading concerns are normally from 8 A.M. to 
12 Noon and from 2.0 P.M. to 5.0 P.M. Goods are imported in large 
quantities by wholesalers or sole agents and they are distributed 
among the small shop keepers for retail sale. Imports from India are 
normally effected on letter of credit basis. 


Publicity 
The following are the prominent newspapers published in 

Aden :— 

The Recorder, Aden—English Weekly. 

Aden Chronicle, Aden—English Weekly. 

Reuter Malla, Aden—(A cyclostyled daily bulletin). 

Al Yaqdha, Aden—Arab daily. 

Al Ayya, Aden—Arab daily. 

Al Amal—Arab Weekly. 


For advertising in the local press and local cinemas, the following 
party may be contacted by exporters from India:— 


M/s. Redsea Advertising Agency, 
Proprietor: Ali Abdul Basani, 
Abdul Street, 

Crater, Aden. 


Import of Processed Foods 


Although the Colony of Aden is small in area (75 square miles), 
its imports are comparatively large as it serves as an entrepot for 
many of the surrounding countries (Aden Protectorate, Yemen, 
Somaliland Protectorate, Somalia, etc.) which obtain a large part 
of their requirements through Aden. The port is “free” for pur- 
poses of customs and import control. Goods can, therefore, be freely 
imported from most of the countries including dollar area. Certain 
restrictions on imports apply to Communist countries. Even with 
regard to the “dollar” countries, there are import restrictions on 
certain goods such as air-conditioners, refrigerators, cars and some 
machinery. It may be added that till June 30, 1959, imports from 
Dollar area were restricted, but after that date goods from this area 
are allowed freely, except those mentioned above. The effect on this 
relaxation is yet to be felt in the market. 


Despite these facilities, the cost of imported articles is not as low 
as one would expect it to be. This is largely due to the high margin 
of profit reserved by the merchants. Nevertheless, Aden is a_ highly 
competitive market with the price factor playing a prominent role. 
Indian goods, on account of their higher price, are often unable to 
compete with the products of other countries. In many items of pre- 
served fruits, especially canned fruits, canned vegetables and _ fruit 
juices, the high prices of the Indian products have largely contributed 
to their failure to make much headway in the market. Indian preserved 
fruits were coming into the market in appreciable quantities in the 
past but there has been a progressive and rapid decline in their im- 
ports. The price factor has been largely responsible for this decline. 
The packing in some cases is also not up to the mark. 


Marketing Possibility of Indian Processed Foods 


An itemwise assessment of the marketing possibilities of various 
types of Indian processed foods is given below. The statistics quoted 


are from “Statement of External Trade”, a publication issued by the 
Aden Government. t 


o 


Preserved Fruits 


There was considerable increase in the import of this item 
during 1957 (£142,986) compared to 1956 (£92 366) or 1955 (£91,816) 
But the figure went down to £125,915 in 1958. Malaya had all along 
till | 1957, been the main exporter of preserved fruits (£33,631 in 
1957) but during 1958 Japan exported goods valued at £44,499 com- 
pared to Malaya’s £24,242 during that year. Singapore is also a large 
supplier of preserved fruits though her exports went down consider- 
ably in 1958 (£14,550) compared to 1957 (£28,360). Other important 
countries which export preserved fruits to Aden are chiefly the 
Netherlands and South Africa. 


India also exports preserved fruits to Aden, but the quantity is 
small. During 1957, exports from India were valued at £3,258 com- 
pared to £814 in 1956 but exports declined to £1,615 in 1958. The 
main hindrance to the import of Indian preserved fruits in Aden is 
their high price. 

Jams, Marmalades, Fruit, Jellies, Pulps and Paste 


Imports are not large, being valued at only £7,290 in 1958 of 
which the U.K. supplied £5,707 and South Africa, £1,348. India’s 
supply amounted only to a bare £18 in 1958. 


Fruit Juices 


Large quantities of this item are imported (£81,700 in 1958) with 
the U.K. taking the major share (£55,845 in 1958 or 68 per cent of 
total imports). Other countries from which this item is imported are 
South Africa, Italy and France. Cuban mango juice in 6 oz. packing 
has recently made its appearance in the Aden market and is getting 
popular. 

India is also an exporter of fruit juices to Aden, but her share 
is negligible, being only £51 in 1958. During 1956 and 1957 imports 
of this item from India were much larger, being valued at £538 and 
£315, respectively. These figures show a progressively rapid decline 
in the import of the Indian products, though total imports into. 
Aden have actually increased (1956: £57,569; 1957: £81,093 and 
1958: £81,707). 


Preserved Vegetables 

In this item Italy takes the major share. During 1958, she supplied 
goods valued at £132,512 out of total imports of £166,761. The other 
main exporter is U.K. 

As regards India, her share in these products is negligible being 
valued at only £450 in 1958. In this case also there has been a large 
drop in imports from India as will be seen from the statistics given 
below :— 


1955: £5,803; 

1956: £2,436; 

1957: £891; 

1958: £450. 
Biscuits ‘ 


Denmark and the U.K. share 80 per cent (by value) in the total 
imports of this item with Denmark supplying goods worth £63,383 
and the U.K. £35,665 out of total imports valued at £127,309 in 1958 
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India’s share was valued at cme: in oh ace figure, though 
small, compares favourably with the res for the previous years— 
1955: 351: 1956: £609; 1957: 975. 1958: £4,022. The Nether- 
lands, Poland and Hongkong are the other main suppliers. The 
figures for 1958 for these countries are: Netherlands £7,617; Poland 
£7,193; Hongkong £3,936. Hongkong is a recent entrant for biscuits 
in the Aden market, and is reported to be making good progress 
because of the cheapness of her product. 


The importers of Indian biscuits in Aden are satisfied with the 
quality. They feel that Indian biscuits can find a much larger sale 
in Aden if the prices could be reduced. The scope for marketing of 
biscuits in Aden has been increasing of late. Total imports of biscuits 
in Aden were valued at £62,584 in 1955; £78,003 in 1956; £116,814 
in 1957 and £127,309 in 1958. 


The expensive brands are mostly imported from U.K. in 3 lb. 
airtight cartons overwrapped with aluminium foil at a _ price of 
shillings 16 to 19 per dozen c.i.f. (Huntley and Palmers, Jacob and Co. 
etc.) and are consumed mainly by the European community. Cheaper 
biscuits are being imported from East Germany and Poland at prices 
ranging from £148 to £150 per ton cif. Aden, packed in small 
packets containing 4 to 6 biscuits. 


The retail prices of some of the popular imported brands in the 
Aden market are as under: — 


(per 4 1b. packet) 





UA a ha ae ae on By “e i Shs. 2°:0 
Denmark—Trifle Cream .. af ee “h * =< Shs. 1°00 
Hongkong—‘“‘Parrot”’, “Garden” ae Aig ay ax *% Shs. 0°75 
India .. a te “3 om es ae .. Shs 1°50 to 1°90 





Confectionery (Except Chocolate) 


Large quantities of sugar confectionery are imported, the main 
supplying countries being the Netherlands and U.K. Out of imports 
of confectionery valued at £180,903 during 1958, these two countries 
shared about 72 per cent (Netherlands £89,428 and U.K. £40,941). 
See gee te suppliers of confectionery are Lebanon, Hongkong and 

oland. 


India’s share was a bare £599 during 1358 as against £3,263 in 
1957. It would appear from the figures of imports of Indian confec- 
tionery during the past few years (1955: £1,214: 1956: £103; 1957: 
£3,263; 1958: £599) that although the local merchants have been 
trying to market Indian confectionery in Aden, for some reason they 
are curtailing such imports. It is reported that Indian confectionery 
which is received in Aden, is inclined to lose its original shape, taste 
and colour, because of the humidity and heat of Aden. 


There is a good market for confectionery i ; 
. ' y in Aden, as figures of 
Bier ia tae ae Be ee been a substantial increase in'ths ae 
0 1S 1tem over the last few years. Import fi ; : 
£124,805; 1956: £121,774: 1957- £203,988. 1958. "£180,903. Pea 
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An important feature about confectionery is that the major part 
of total imports of this item in Aden is re-exported mainly to the 
Yemen and Aden Protectorate. Figures of re-exports are:—1955: 
£62,472 (50 per cent); 1956: £83,073 (68 per cent); 1957: £117,236 
(97 per cent); 1958: £128,901 (71 per cent); Yemen and Aden Pro- 
tectorate absorb about 80 per cent of these re-exports. 


_The c.i.f. Aden prices of certain types of confectionery packed 
in 7 lb. decorated containers are as under:— 
on aad 6 2 ES CE RE Se 


Netherlands— 
Extra strong peppermint .. i “ys ih Be Shs. 112 per cwt. 
Toffees .. ~e fs ee = Re ‘f ae. LOS? 
Wrapped boiled sweets ., e 7" - ts a BR wea 
United Kingdom— 
Toffees .. sr Sf fy. zs ve Ue PTGS! te? 
Wrapped boiled sweets... * “tS es at a Aaa 
Poland— 
Wrapped boiled sweets .. ia aie ? or eo he 
Cyprus— 
Toffees .. e ss He a 5 se ET Gd ee 
Wrapped boiled sweets... ws ie oe ve / boa > 


The wholesale selling prices are about Shs. 6 to Shs. 10 per cwt. 
more than the above c.if. prices. A considerable quantity of con- 
fectionery is imported in 7 lb. Polythene bags for which the c.iff. 
price is about 10 Shillings per cwt. cheaper than the above prices. 


Glucose 

Separate statistics showing import of glucose are not available. 
This item has been included along with “Other Syrups and sugars 
n.e.s.” in the Aden Government classification list. The total import 
value of this group during 1958 was £437, out of which India’s share 
was nil. 


Chocolate and Chocolate Preparations 

U.K. is the main supplier of such goods. Out of total imports 
valued at £29,181, imports from U.K. amounted to £13,036 in 1958. 
During the year, a small quantity of chocolate valued at £420 was 
imported from India also, although there were no imports of Indian 
chocolates in the earlier years. 


Pickles, Chutney, etc. 

Statistics of import relating to these items are not available. 
Indian pickles and chutneys are being imported only in small 
quantities. Among the brands imported from India are “Sil”, 
“Bedekar”, “Tims” and “Mida”. Bedekar’s pickles (mango, chilli 
and lime) are imported at a cif. price of Shs. 3 per Ib. All the 
aforesaid brands are imported in bottles. Pickles manufactured in 
Rajkot are mostly imported in bulk in 4 gallon containers. 

Pickles and chutneys are consumed mainly by the Indians and 
to a certain extent by the Arabs also. 


Ice Cream 

The following prominent ship chandlers supply ice cream to 
ships passing through Aden: 

M/s. Kaiky Muncherjee, Steamer Point, Aden. 

M/s. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Bros. Point, Aden. 

M/s. Bhicajee Cowasjee, Point, Aden. 

M/s. Aden Cold Storage, Maalla, Aden. 

M/s. Little Aden Cold Storage, Little Aden, Aden. | 

M/s. Home and Commonwealth Stores, Steamer Point, Aden. 
(Agents for ‘Lyons’ ice cream). 

M/s. Elite Stores (Agents for “Walls” ice cream), Steamer 
Point, Aden. 

Aden imports ice cream to the tune of about £10,000 in value 
every year. U.K.’s products (like ‘Lyons’ and ‘Walls’ brands) have 
entrenched themselves very firmly in the local market and account 
for more than 90 per cent of the total imports into the Colony. 
About half of the total imports are made for supplies to the ships 
passing through Aden. Ships generally get their supplies of ice-cream 
in one gallon tins. “Lyons” and “Walls” ice cream are impor.ed at 
the rate of Shs. 13 per gallon. 


Wholesale and retail prices of “Lyons” ice cream in different 
sizes (imported from U.K.) are given in Appendix No. 2a 


CA. Praces 

We met a large number of importers and wholesale merchants 
in Aden and collected c.i.f./f.o.b. and retail prices of different varie- 
ties of processed foods. These prices are given in Appendix No. 3. 


Names and Addresses 


The names of well-known importers of processed foods are fur- 
nished in Appendix No. 4. We, however, accept no responsibility for 
their present financial standing. 


OBSERVATIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Aden is a free port. It has gained added importance as a market 
for processed foods during last few years on account of the establish- 
ment of an Oil Refinery and selection of Aden as a military base by 
the British Government. There is tremendous building activity in 
Aden. Imports of processed foods in Aden are out of all proportion 
to its size because Aden serves as a distribution centre for the sur- 
rounding countries such as Somalia, Somaliland, Yemen and Aden 
Protectorate. With the exception of certain restrictions on import 
from Communist countries, imports from other countries are freely 


permitted. Aden is a highly price conscious market. Dealers usually 
want a high margin of profit. 


Indian processed foods are often unable to compete in Aden market 
because the prices are high compared to products imported from Italy, 
U.K., South Africa, Australia and U.S.A. Indian prices are high because 
the manufacturers suffer from certain basic handicaps such as high 
rate of sea-freight and high price of sugar which is one of the major 
ingredients of a large number of processed foods. While the packing 
and ‘get-up’ in the case of some of the Indian manufacturers is quite 
satisfactory, in some cases it is poor. Another factor which operates 
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against Indian manufacturers is lack of up-to-date plant and equip- 
ment. Hand trimming, cutting and visual grading cannot give the same 
results as obtained with mechanical operations. Mechanical quality 
control is also necessary and steps have to be taken to equip Indian 
factories with automatic machines so that exports may be competitive 
and of requisite quality. 


Formally all the requirements of fruits and vegetables in Aden 
were met by canned goods imported from abroad. At present, some 
vegetables are grown around Aden at a distance of about 40 to 50 
miles. There is, however, very little scope for any fruit or vegetable 
processing factory being established in Aden in the near future. 


Foreign exporters allow credit to the local merchants extending 
from 90 to 180 days. Local interest rates are very high. Respectable 
firms pay about 18 per cent per annum but the average interest rate is 
24 per cent. Indian manufacturers will have to allow satisfactory credit 
‘vilier to respectable parties in order to secure a place in the Aden 
market. : 


Aden being a hot country, there is large demand for cold drinks. 
Various drinks such as Coco Cola, Pepsi Cola, Seven-Up etc. are 
manufactured in Aden. The total sales of these drinks is over 42 mil- 
lion bottles per annum. If persistent and well conducted propaganda 
by means of newspapers advertisements, display boards, posters and 
cinema slides is carried on in Aden, it will be possible to market mango 
pulp for the manufacture of soft drinks. The cost of this drink will 
compare very favourably with the aerated waters manufactured in 
Aden and it will have the advantage of being a palatable fruit drink 
with higher food value. 


There is a very large demand in Aden for tomato paste to the 
extent of about 1,500 tons per year. This is sold in small 23 oz. litho- 
graphed tins. The landed cost of tomato paste in such pack is 20 cents 
per tin while the retail price is 25 cents. Tomato paste is mostly im- 
ported in Aden from Italy. Almost the entire Arab population in Aden 
consumes tomato paste as the basic material in various food prepara- 
tions. 


Consistent and sustained publicity would be necessary in order to 
popularise different types of Indian processed foods in Aden. This 
could be done through various media. It would also be desirable for 
Indian manufacturers to establish personal contacts with leading im- 
porters in Aden by sending efficient salesmen to Aden atleast once a 
year with a stay of atleast a fortnight. 


Orange squash produced in U.K. is sold in Aden at a price of 
approximately Rs. 21 per dozen bottles. One of the leading Indian 
manufacturers quoted a price of Rs. 27 per dozen cif. Aden for 
orange squash. There is considerable scope for the export of orange 
and lemon squash to Aden if the prices of Indian products are compe- 
titive. We were told by leading importers that the ‘get-up’ and the 
quality of orange and lemon squash produced in India by well-known 
manufacturers were quite attractive and the only factor which stood 
in the way was higher price of the Indian products. We would urge 
upon the Government of India that sugar should be immediately 
made available to food processing industries at world market rate in 


order to stimulate exports. 
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One or two importers in Aden complained that syrups and fruit 
squashes imported from India underwent change in colour on storage. 
In our opinion this could be avoided by using right type of edible 
colours and neutral glass bottles. We would like to invite the atten- 
tion of the glass industry in India to the necessity of improving the 
quality of bottles for packing fruit products. 


There is very little scope for the export of canned peaches, 
pears and cherries to Aden on account of high price of our products. 
The quality of canned pine-apple produced in India was appreciated 
by the importers in Aden. They, however, considered the price high 
in comparison with pine-apple products imported from Singapore 
and South Africa. 


There is a large demand in Aden for processed and garden peas 
provided the prices are competitive. The packing preferred is No. 1 
Tall Sulphur-resistant lacquered cans, Processed peas are imported 
in Aden from U.K. and S. Africa at a price of approximately Sh. 40 
per case of 48X1 lb. cans c.if. Aden. As against this, the price of 
canned peas in similar pack quoted by a well-known manufacturer 
in Uttar Pradesh is Rs. 40 per case c.i.f. Aden. We are of the opinion 
that the cultivation of selected grades of peas should be further 
developed in Uttar Pradesh and other suitable regions on an exten- 
sive scale. The present monthly demand in Aden is 1,500 cases of 
processed peas and about 700 cases of garden peas, This demand is 
likely to increase considerably in the near future. 


There is a limited demand in Aden for biscuits of superior 
quality. At present Holland and Denmark supply cheaper varieties of 
biscuits to Aden. Hongkong seems to have recently entered the 
market and is gaining ground due to still cheaper prices. There is 
very little scope in Aden for expensive biscuits packed in fancy tins. 


Wrapped confectionery is imported in Aden from Hongkong and 
Cyprus and the c.i.f. price is approximately Sh. 140 per cwt. in 7 lb. 
decorated tins. In case of packing in 7 lb. Polythene bags, the cif. 
price is Sh. 130 per cwt. One of the leading Indian manufacturers has 
quoted a price of Sh. 220 per cwt. cif. Aden for wrapped mixed 
drops. It may, therefore, be seen that there is a very big difference 
in the two prices referred to above. We are of the opinion that it 
would be desirable to provide sugar at World market rate to con- 
fectionery industry in order to assist the manufacturers in getting a 
hold in the Aden market. There is practically no market in Aden for 
unwrapped confectionery. 


We are of the opinion that the export trade in food products will 
receive a great stimulus if a show room is organised in Aden for 
giving publicity and for retail sales. Mr. Harish Premji of Messrs. 
A ik Premji, Steamer Point, Aden, who is one of the leading business- 
men in Aden evinced keen interest in organising such a show room 
in Aden. We would suggest that a number of Indian manufacturers 
may join hands and prepare a scheme for setting up an Indian Pro- 
ar Food show-room in consultation with the Indian Commissioner 
a en. 


1] 


Aden imports considerable quantities of sliced and toasted bread 
from France packed in cellophane packets (“Gringoire” brand). The 
size of each toast is about 34”x 23” and a packet containing 24 toasts 
is sold in Aden at a retail price of Sh. 2. We would draw the atten- 
tion of leading manufacturers of bread in India like ‘“Delbis” to 
examine the scope of exporting similar product to Aden. 


There is considerable scope for exporting roasted and_ salted 
groundnuts to Aden. Messrs. Spinny’s Ltd., of Aden import substantial 
quantities of this item from U.K. 
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CHAPTER III—SAUDI ARABIA 


We reached Jeddah on August 10, 1959, and met the Director, 
Ministry of Commerce and Assistant Director of Industries. Later on, 
we called on our Ambassador in Saudi Arabia who advised us that 
packing of Indian food products meant for the export market 
required considerable improvement and_ standardisation of the 
quality. He was of the opinion that Indian exporters might make 
supplies to the importers in Saudi Arabia under irrevocable letter 
of credit only. The question of popularising typical Indian processed 
foods in Saudi Arabia was also discussed with him. Thereafter we 
visited the show-room which had recently been started at Jeddah for 
this purpose. We felt that the show-room at Jeddah was doing 
excellent work but was handicapped for want of staff and larger 
space. 


We also visited the Indian Embassy. It was learnt that there was 
no Commercial Secretary in the Indian Embassy in Saudi Arabia and 
that the Second Secretary looked after a large number of subjects 
e.g. Haj, Commerce, etc. We are of the opinion that Government 
should sanction a special post of a Commercial Secretary in our Em- 
bassy in Saudi Arabia so that undivided attention is paid on popular- 
ising Indian products. 


In the course of stay in Jeddah, we visited the following depart- 
mental stores and importers in provisions and miscellaneous foods: 


1. National Food Supply Co., 
Post Box No. 426, Jeddah. 


2. Ahmedbin Saied, Basamha, 
Post Box No. 497, Jeddah. 


3. M. Hussain Ahmed and Co., 
Post Box No. 460, Jeddah. 


4. P. M. Durrani and Co., 
Post Box No. 298, Jeddah. 


The above importers furnished useful data including c.i-f prices of 
different types of processed foods. 


We called on His Excellency Sir Mohammed Abdullah Ali Raza, 
Ex-Minister for Commerce, Government of Saudi Arabia. Sir Aliraza 
mentioned that there was considerable scope for expanding trade 
between India and Saudi Arabia particularly in food products. He 
stressed the importance of quality standards. Mr. Patel, the leader of 
the Delegation, explained the present position of food processing 
industries in India and the role which is being played by the Central 
Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore. 


We also called on Sheik Ahmed Al Hariri, Director, Ministry of 
Commerce, Jeddah in his office. Mr. Sherif Talib Rafique, Director 
General Companies, and Sheik Zahran Ismail Zahran, Assistant 
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Director of Industries, were present at this meeting. Sheik Hariri 
explained to us that Saudi Arabia imported almost every type of 
processed food as there was no indigenous production. Canned 
food products are imported from the U.S.A. U-K., Australia, 
Holland, Malaya, Cuba, Turkey and other countries. He mentioned 
that there was a large production of carbonated beverages in Saudi 
Arabia e.g. Coca Cola, Pepsi Cola etc. He was of the opinion that 
bottled Mango drink could be successfully introduced in Saudi 
Arabia provided such a drink was given sufficient publicity. 


On August 12, 1959, a meeting was arranged by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Jeddah to discuss with us the scope for importing 
processed foods from India. A large number of importers and 
merchants including Sheik Mohammed Noor Jamjoom, President, 
Jeddah Chamber of Commerce were present at this meeting. We 
displayed samples of Indian processed foods sent by Indian manu- 
facturers. A number of leading importers evinced interest in these 
products and desired further particulars about adjustment in 
prices, etc. Sheik Jamil Mecci, General Secretary to Jeddah Chamber 
of Commerce, agreed to display the samples in the office of the 
Chamber of Commerce for nearly a fortnight so that importers and 
merchants in Mecca and other places in Saudi Arabia may get an 
opportunity to examine them. 


We discussed various problems concerning export of food pro- 
ducts from India with a large number of leading importers of pro- 
cessed foods who were also invited by the Indian Ambassador in 
Saudi Arabia. 


Problems regarding import policy of the Government and con- 
sumption of different types of food products were discussed with the 
officials of Government of Saudi Arabia and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The question of importing glass bottles from India was dis- 
cussed with one of the bottlers of aerated waters present, who im- 
ports his requirements from West Germany. He would be prepared 
to import bottles from India provided the price was competitive and 
quality. satisfactory. 

Factual Information regarding Saudi Arabia 

The total area of Saudi Arabia is about 9,25,000 sq. miles and 
the population is estimated to be nearly 32 million. Mecca and 
Jeddah are the principal towns with population of approximately 
250,000 and 1,50,000, respectively, other important towns being 
Medina, Dahran and Riyadh. The official capital of Saudi Arabia is 
Riyadh. No reliable figures are available regarding Indian population 
in Saudi Arabia. The common language is Arabic. The Saudi unit of 
currency is known as Riyal. 105 Saudi Riyals are at present equi- 
valent to 100 Indian rupees. The value of Riyal fluctuates in the 
market from day to day. . 

There is practically no agriculture in Saudi Arabia _and | the 
main revenue of the country is from oil, amounting to $475 million 
per year. The general economic condition of the people in this 
country is steadily improving. Average cost of living is about 15 
iyals per day. People of this country live on meat and bread with 
L/B489MofC&I—3 
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tomato paste as one of the main cooking ingredient. The richer class 
consume large quantities of tinned fruits and vegetables. Saudi 
Arabia is facing acute foreign exchange difficulties for the last 1} 
years and hence no official exchange is granted to the local traders 
by the Government for the import of goods except food grains, 
Most of the business is, however, done through open “free market”. 
Local traders purchase foreign exchange for their imports at higher 
rates in the free market and give it to their bankers. This practice 
has been allowed by the Government. There is a Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency which is more or less like our Reserve Bank and 
controls the exchange position in the country. There is no_ trade 
agreement between India and Saudi Arabia, but a joint com- 
munique was issued by the Governments of India and Saudi Arabia 
on 7th April 1958 which encouraged closer trade relations between 
the two countries. 

There are no internal taxes such as sales tax and Octroi tax. 
There are no import restrictions in respect of canned fruits, vege- 
tables, syrups, jams, biscuits, pickles, confectionery etc. Import duty 
on different types of food products is 20 per cent ad valorem. 


While imports from other countries are subject to a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem, imports from Arab countries are allowed free 
of duty under an agreement. Egypt for example has a number of 
modern food processing factories and Egyptian products particularly 
canned vegetables are replacing imports from other countries to an 
increasing extent. 


The custom authorities in Jeddah publish trade statistics in 
Arabic showing imports and exports from Saudi Arabia. The statis 
tics relating to the import of food products for the year 1956 are 
given in Appendix No. 5. It will be observed from these statistics 
that the U.S.A., U.K., Holland, Italy, Lebanon, Denmark, Japan, 
Malaya, Belgium, Indonesia, Syria and Australia offer competition 
to India in connection with export of processed foods. 


Individual importers in Saudi Arabia treat the c.if. prices as 
secret and hence it was difficult for us to obtain exhaustive data 
regarding c.if. prices. C.I.F. and retail prices of some products were, 
however, collected by us and are given in Appendix No. 6. 


Business hours in Saudi Arabia are from 8 A.M. to 12 Noon and 
from 4 P.M. to 7 P.M. Leading importers are mostly wholesalers 
who contact foreign manufacturers, receive the goods and distribute 
among the retailers. A list of well-known importers of processed 
foods is given in Appendix No. 7. Business is mostly done on letter 
of credit. Banks in normal times open letters of credit on 25 per 
cent. deposit. There is no credit system in Banks in Saudi Arabia 
and hence there is no rate of interest. 


_ There are no advertising agents in Saudi Arabia. The names of | 
daily and weekly Arabic newspapers are given below:— 
The Daily El Milad, Jeddah. 
The Daily El Nadwa, Mecca. 
The Weekly El Yemama, Riyadh. 


The rate for advertisement in El Milad, the leading ne 
in Jeddah, is 2 Saudi Riyals per centim of one ae Wwspaper 
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Observations and Recommendations 


It would be difficult to introduce Indian processed 
Saudi Arabia market without sufficient advertisemen 
The publicity for Indian products will have to be done through 
local newspapers which is the only source of publicity in Saudi 
Arabia. There are no cinema houses and advertisement through 
cinema slides is out of question. Ministry of Commerce and_ In- 
dustry Government of India have established a show-room for 
Indian products at Jeddah where a large range of Indian products 
including tinned and canned food products are displayed. The Indian 
exporter would do well to participate in this show-room and keep 
on sending fresh samples. There are very good possibilities for pro- 
moting exports from India specially in processed foods and for this 
purpose it is desirable, that the show-room should have -additional 
staff and space. This is bound to pay rich dividends. 


The c.if. prices of various Indian processed foods as quoted by 
Indian manufacturers are considerably higher than the c.i.f. prices 
of products imported from other countries into Saudi Arabia. It is 
desirable that the c.if. prices of Indian products are brought down 
by voluntary price adjustment. The supply of sugar at world market 
rate is also essential for this purpose. 

People in Saudi Arabia have a very high opinion of Indian 
mangoes and if our manufacturers are able to supply mango pro- 
ducts at competitive prices, a very large market will be assured. 
As in the case of Aden, aerated waters like Pepsi Cola and Coca 
Cola are very popular and millions of bottles of these drinks are 
sold. This is due to hot climate as well as complete prohibition in 
Saudi Arabia. It will be desirable to put up a modern bottling plant 
in Saudi Arabia for producing mango drink out of mango pulp 
imported from India. The possibility of an Indian firm being 
permitted to do this may be explored. It is felt that export of mango 
pulp will pay within a period of 3 to 4 years for the export of 
Indian capital for setting up a modern bottling plant at Jeddah. 
_ Mango pulp obtained from fibrous variety of mangoes which do not 
find a ready market at renumerative prices in India could advan- 
tageously be used for this purpose. 


We found that a number of fruit drinks from Cuba known as 
fruit nectars such as guava, mango and pears nectars were popular 
in Saudi Arabia. These products are sold at very low prices in 6 oz. 
lithographed tins. We purchased a few sample tins of mango nectar 
from Cuba and found that the quality compared very favourably 
with the juice of Alfonzo or any other good variety of our mangoes. 
The price quoted was nearly Rs. 34 for a case containing 96 cans 
with net content of 54 oz. each c.if. Jeddah. We feel that India will 
be able to export these fruit drinks in 6 oz. cans (net content 53 02z.) 
provided the manufacturers are permitted to import automatic 
machines with mechanical quality control appliances. It would also 
be necessary to interest the indigenous fabricators of cans to take up 
the fabrication of 6 oz. lithographed tins. 

It may be added that with the existing subsidy on tin plate in 
India the price of ordinary cans has come down but the price of 
lithographed cans is still very high. The question of making litho- 
graphed cans of 6 oz. size availabl to the manufacturers of fruit 


foods in 
t and publicity. 
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products at a price of approximately Rs. 60 per 1,000 will have to be 
thoroughly investigated. 


There is a very large market for fruit squashes in Saudi Arabia 
which are mostly imported from the U.K. South Africa and Italy. 
The landed cost of orange squash after payment of duty is nearly 
93 shillings per case of 12 bottles. The price of Indian squash is high 
on account of high price of our bottles, pilfer proof caps, labels and 
sugar. The quality of bottles is not upto the standard of foreign 
bottles. As there is no manufacture of sea worthy card board cases 
in India, our exports have to be made in heavy and more expensive 
wooden cases. This also affects the selling price. 


As in all Arab countries, there is a very large demand in Saudi 
Arabia for tomato paste in 23 oz. lithographed cans. Cans of this 
size are not yet fabricated in India. It would be necessary to 
pursuade the existing fabricators to take up the manufacture of 
24 oz. lithographed cans which should be made available to the 
industry at a price of nearly Rs. 25 per 1,000. The prospective manu- 
facturers of tomato paste in India may be provided with sufficient 
foreign exchange to import automatic plant for this purpose. 


There is a fairly large market in Saudi Arabia for canned French 
Beans. Special efforts will have to be made to grow stringless beans 
in India in large quantities for canning. There is also a substantial 
demand in Saudi Arabia for. canned peas, diced carrot, orange 
products, confectionery and biscuits provided the prices and quality 
are competitive. The consumer in Saudi Arabia is both quality as 
well as price conscious and attractive packing is necessary for the 
purpose of sales-appeal. 


There is considerable bias in Saudi Arabia in favour of India. 
The local importers would favour direct correspondence with lead- 
ing Indian manufacturers and merchants. They are also anxious to 
function as sole agents for well-known Indian manufacturers. 


Substantial quantities of confectionery are imported from U.K., 
Holland and Italy. Consumption during Ramzan season, as reported 
to us, is nearly 1,000 tons. There is demand for confectionery— 
packed in small polythene packets for distribution to guests at 
marriage functions. As far as. biscuits are concerned, there is 
preference for foil-wrapped packets. The c.if. price structure of all 
types of processed foods is about the same as in Aden. 
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CHAPTER IV—SUDAN 


We reached Khartoum on August 13, 1959. Our Ambassador in 
Sudan acquainted us with the general trade conditions in Sudan 
and also the scope for importing processed foods from India. He 
emphasised the necessity to standardise the quality of the products 
to be exported from India. We also met the First Secretary (Com- 
mercial) who had collected valuable data in advance for our use. 


Welcoming us to a meeting on 14th August 1959 in the office of 
Sudan Chamber of Commerce, Sayed Abdel Salam Aboul Ela, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, mentioned that there was con- 
siderable trade between Sudan and India and trade with India in 
processed foods would also be welcomed. He, however, explained 
that, Sudan being a competitive market, India will have to compete 
both in price as well as in quality with other countries. 


The following observations were made by us in the course of 
discussions with the members of the Chamber of Commerce: 


(a) There is scope in Sudan for the import of the following 
products: 


Mango, Orange, Pineapple and tomato products; Canned 
vegetables such as peas and stringless beans; Jams and 
marmalade; liquid glucose; Dextrose powder; Corn flour; 
Jelly crystals; curried chicken. 


(b) There is very little demand for Pickles, Chutney, Ginger 
Candy and Vinegar. 


(c) Import of confectionery is not permitted by the Govern- 
ment of Sudan on account of indigenous production. 


{d) There is demand in Sudan for canned fruits and vegetables 
provided the price and packing are satisfactory. 


(e) There is considerable scope for biscuits packed in small 
packets such as those imported from Denmark at £150 per 
ton cif. Port Sudan’ There is also a small demand for 
1 lb. packets in printed aluminium foil imported from 
U.K. at shillings 16 to 19 per dozen packets, f.o.b. U.K. 
Ports. 


(f) There is demand for liquid glucose for the requirements 
of the local confectionery industry. 


Syed Saleh Osman Saleh, Hony. Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce mentioned that his organisation would be willing to 
render all possible assistance to the Indian exporters in connection 
with the development of export trade in any particular commodity. 
Samples of processed foods sent by the Indian manufacturers were 
exhibited in the Chamber of Commerce and a number of leading 
importers evinced keen interest. 
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In course of our stay in Sudan we visited the following leading 
importers and departmental stores :— 


(1) M/s. K. A. Bodourian and Co., Khartoum. 

(2) M/s. Apostolou Enterprises Ltd., Khartourn. 

(3) M/s. Sudan Cold Stores Ltd., Khartoum. 

(4) M/s. V. P. Papa Dellis and Sons Ltd., Khartoum. 


We also visited the confectionery factory of Messrs Krikab 
Industries. Latest machinery has been installed in this factory and 
imported packing material is used for wrapping confectionery. 


We called on the following officials of the Government of 
Sudan: 


(1) H. E. El Syed Ahmed Kheir, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(2) H. E. Mr. Mammoum Baheiry, Acting Permanent Finance 
Under Secretary. 

(3) H. E. Brigadier Miralai Mohamed Ahmed Irwa, Minister 
for Commerce, Industry and Supply. 

(4) H. E. Mr. Mansoor Mahjoub, Director, Commerce, Industry 
and Supply. 

(5) H. E. El Sayed Abdel Majid Ahmed, Minister of Finance. 


We had an opportunity to discuss at length the question of im- 
port of processed foods from India with H. E. Brigadier Miralai 
Mohamed Ahmed Irwa, Minister for Commerce, Industry and Supply; 
he was very sympathetic. H. E. Mr. Mansoor Mahjoub, Director, 
Commerce, Industry and Supply was also present at this meeting. 
He explained that most of the processed foods could be imported 
under O.G.L. but nevertheless an endorsement had to be obtained 
from the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Supply. The 
Government of Sudan would, however, be sympathetic in endors- 
ing import applications for import of processed foods from India. 


We had an opportunity to discuss various problems with a 
number of leading importers and also with H. E. Mr. Mansoor 
Mahjoub and H. E. Mr. Hammad Tawfique Hammad, Ex-Minister 
for Finance. 


General Information 


The present population of Sudan is nearly 10 million of which 
nearly 7,30,000 people live in urban and the remaining in rural 
areas. Some of the important towns of Sudan are Khartoum with 
a population of 2,45,000, Port Sudan with a population of nearly 
47,000 and El Obid with a population of nearly 52,000. There are 
nearly 600 Indian settlers in each of the towns of Khartoum and 
Port Sudan. Relations of Sudan with India are extremely cordial. 


The currency of the country is Sudanese Pound. Its equivalent 
in Indian Rupees is Rs. 13.71. One Sudanese Pound is divided into 
100 piasters. Sudanese economy is mainly agricultural. Cotton is 
their main produce on which the entire economy depends. Other 


items of agricultural products are ground nuts, pulses, sesame, gum 
Arabic etc. 
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Majority of the people eat what they call “Ash” which is a 
round formented bread made of wheat flour. It is usually eaten 
after stuffing with tomato paste, cheese, vegetables, meat or beans. 
The normal consumption of an adult of this stuffed ‘Ash’ is 
between 3 to 5 per day. The cost of each ‘Ash’ stuffed with meat 
is about 3 to 4 piasters. “Durra” is the other popular foodgrain in 
Sudan from which Sudanese make what they call “Kisra” which 
is a thin big. chappati normally taken with mutton or beef curry. 


Import of food products is controlled by the Department of 
Commerce, Industry and Supply of the Government of Sudan. At 
present Sudan is short of foreign exchange. Their main foreign 
exchange earner is cotton and they have been experiencing some 
difficulties in selling it. There was a big carry over of cotton pro- 
duced from the years 1957 and 1958. Their adverse balance of trade 
in 1958 was to the extent of over £s.17 million. 


Imports into Sudan are generally governed by licences which 
are issued by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. However, 
certain items including processed foods are in the O.G.L. Even 
imports of these items have to be registered and endorsed by 
Ministry of Commerce. Industry and Supply. Preserved fruits, 
biscuits, glucose etc. are imported from West European countries 
and also under barter deal from East European countries. 


In Khartoum, there are three factories manufacturing  toffees 
and confectionery. Their names are:— 


1. Messrs Rica, Khartoum North. 
2. Messrs Krikab, Khartoum North. 
3. Messrs Ibrahim Sadd, Khartoum North. 


These factories have started working only recently. Sugar for the 
use of confectionery industry is imported in Sudan. Last year 
sugar was mostly imported from Formosa. India also exported 
sugar to Sudan in the years 1957 and 1958. Tin containers for 
packing confectionery are also imported. 


There is a scheme to start a number of biscuit factories in 
Sudan. One factory has recently been started and four more have 
been approved by the Government. Government is trying to 
negotiate in this connection with other countries for financial and 
technical collaboration. 


H. E. Mr. Mansoor Mahjoub, Director, Commerce, Industry 
and Supply, Khartoum informed us that they had plans to in- 
dustrialise the country including the establishment of food _ in- 
dustries. He said there was nevertheless scope for importing pro- 
cessed foods from India for at least another 10 years. His Govern- 
ment would welcome collaboration from India for the manufacture 
of biscuits, processed fruits and vegetables etc. 


A business profit tax is levied in Sudan on gross profit. It is a 
sort of income-tax and varies from 12 per cent to 30 per cent. There 
is no sales-tax in Sudan. On production, a royalty of 12 per cent 
is being paid. A municipal tax of 3 per cent on the value of produc- 
tion is also charged. 
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Department of Statistics, Headquarter Council of Ministers, 
Khartoum is responsible for collecting trade statistics. Figures for 
the import of different types of food products during 1957-58 are 
given in Appendix No. 11. It may be seen from these tables that 
imports of food products from India in the past have been negli- 
gible. U.K., Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, Hungary and Poland 
are the chief exporting countries as far as food products are con- 


cerned. 


There is no preferential tariff in respect of customs duty from 
any country except Egypt on whose exvorts to Sudan there is no 
duty. Sudan has also entered into some barter agreement with a 
few Communist countries recently. These do not involve any 
preferential. 


Transport facilities exist for shipping goods from India to 
Sudan. Sudan has no Insurance Companies of her own. There are, 
however, a number of foreign Insurance Companies including a 
branch of the New India Insurance Co. There are also a number of 
banks in Sudan. Warehousing facilities are exceptionally good in 
Port Sudan through which the imports to whole of Sudan are 
serviced. 


Business hours are generally from 8 A.M. to 1 P.M. in the 
morning and from 5 P.M. to 7.30 P.M. in the evening. The _ local 
merchants close on Fridays while English shops close on Sundays. 
A list of leading importers of processed foods is given in Appendix 
No. 9. The usual terms of payment demanded by importers in 
Sudan include at least 20 days credit although a certain amount 
of business is done by cash against documents or even on “letter of 
credit. 


There is a substantial amount of idle capital with the business- 
men because of import restrictions and limited traders’ licence. 
Credit is, therefore, available easily at 6 per cent per annum. 
Banks also advance loans at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on 
merchandise and bills. 


Cinemas and newspapers are the main agencies for publicity. 
At present no publicity is being done in respect of Indian goods. 


C.F. and retail prices of different types of processed foods as 
collected by us in Sudan are given in Appendix No. 10. 


General Observations and Recommendations 


. (1) Sales organisation and publicity of Indian processed foods 
1s very important in order to enable them to stand competition 
with established market of Italian, Egyptian and other products. 
It is recommended that a show room for exhibiting Indian products 
should be set up in Khartoum and different types of Indian pro- 
cessed foods be exhibited in this show room. This should also be 
followed by publicity through cinemas, newspapers etc. The scope 
for exporting Indian processed foods to Sudan depends on how 
our goods compare in price and quality with the goods already 
marketed by other countries. It is also necessary to ensure frequent 
personal contacts with importers in Sudan. 


2] 


— 


(2) There is considerable demand in Sudan for Tomato paste 


and Tomato products which are imported to the extent of nearly 
£.2,60,000 per annum. 


(3) Sudan has no doubt sympathy for India and Indian pro- 
ducts, but Sudanese people believe that European countries are in 
a position to supply consumer goods of superior quality. Therefore, 
they prefer to pay more for such products. 


(4) It would be necessary to standardise the quality of some 
Indian processed foods and make the packing, particularly the 
labels as attractive as possible. The language used on the labels 
should be both English as well as Arabic. 


(5) A general complaint in Sudan about Indian goods is that 
they are not competitive in price. The exporters of processed foods 
from India may subsidise their exports to meet the competition. 


(6) It is very important that all goods consigned to Sudan be 
strongly packed as besides handling in the port area the goods 
have to traverse a distance of 500 miles by rail from Port Sudan to 
Khartoum and then to other centres by lorry or steamer. The 
extreme heat in Sudan should also be borne in mind while select- 
ing the packing material. 


We are grateful to the officials of the Government of Sudan 
and Chamber of Commerce for their valuable cooperation. 


CHAPTER V—UNITED KINGDOM 


We reached London on August 17, 1959. We called on Shri T. 
Swaminathan, I.C.S., Commissioner General for Economic Affairs. 
Shri Swaminathan emphasised the importance of quality control 
before shipment. His personal opinion was that while small fac- 
tories might cater for internal market, only well established units 
who were in a better position to maintain quality standards should 
be permitted to export their products to foreign countries. 


Visits to Food Processing Factories 


We visited a few well known food processing factories during 
our stay in the U.K. One of the factories visited was Messrs Crosse 
and Blackwell at Bermondsey where food products like pickles, 
sauces, canned peas etc. are manufactured. We were particularly 
impressed with their quality control methods. 


We also visited the Kitt Green Factory of Messrs H. J. Heinz 
& Co. at Wigan near Manchester. Erected at a cost of £.7 million, 
this new unit went into production in May 1959. It is said to be the 
largest factory in the British Commonwealth and produces over a 
million cans of food products per day. There is a high degree of 
automation in this factory, the most interesting equipment being 
the automatic electronic beans and peas sorter. Nearly 1,500 people 
are employed in this factory which covers an area of 10 acres. 


The visits to the above two factories were organised by the 
Food Manufacturers Federation of U.K. and proved to be very 
interesting and instructive to us. 


Shri V. A. Mehta, Secretary of the Delegation visited the fac- 
tory of Messrs Cadbury Fry Ltd. at Bournville in Birmingham and 
discussed with them the question of utilising mango pulp in the 
manufacture of centre-filled chocolate. The Director of the _ said 
firm promised te carry out necessary experimental work in this 
connection. They are also interested in importing substantial quan- 
tities of dessicated coco-nut provided this item could be exported 
by India at the same price as Ceylon. Biscuits and confectionery 
industries in the U.K. also consume large quantities of dessicated 


coco-nut. There is scope for further developing the dessicated coco- 
nut industry in India. 


The Chairman of the firm also evinced keen interest in the 
cultivation of cocoa beans in India in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Urquhart, former Director of Agriculture, 
Gold Coast. Dr. Urquhart has proposed that there is good possibility 


of cultivating cocoa plantation in certain suitable regions in 
Madras and Kerala States. 


Shri K. U. Patel and Shri Kailash Nath, members of the Dele- 
gation also visited the factory of Messrs W. J. Bush & Co. well- 
own manufacturers of flavouring essences. 
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Visits to Departmental Stores and Super Markets 


__. We visited the food stalls of various departmental stores like 
Harrods, Barkers, Selfridges, Fortnum and Mason and also 
Gardener's Supermarket in Kensington. These visits proved very 
useful in as much as they gave us a first hand opportunity to study 
various types of processed foods which are imported in U.K. and 
also those which are locally manufactured. We also examined the 
packing and labels of cans and compared the retail prices of 
various products with those of similar Indian products. 


At Messrs Fortnum and Mason, we were shown round by Mr. 
C. M. Tolman, Grocery buyer of the Company. Canned mango 
slices manufactured by Messrs Madhu Canning Co. of Bombay 
were found in this department store. Mr. Tolman informed us that 
the sale of this product was limited due to comparative high price. 
No complaints had been received by him regarding the quality of 
this product. He also stated that there was a large demand in U.K. 
for jams sold in glass jars in comparison with those in tins. His 
company would be interested in obtaining samples and quotations: 
for the following products from well-known Indian manu-: 
facturers : — 


Lotus honey from Kashmir; Guava jelly: Guava jam: Can- 
ned prawns and shrimp; Orange segments; Pineapple 
slices; Crystallised ginger; Candied Ginger in_ syrup; 
Tomato puree; Tomato juice; Mango juice; Ginger Wafers; 
Curried chicken; Curried mutton; Prawn curry and special 
types of Indian curry powders; Mango Chutney in bottles; 
Canned Rasagullas etc. 


Mr. Tolman mentioned that they were interested in only dis- 
tinctive packing with attractive labels and get up. They would also 
like to import canned orange segments from India. At present they 
import this from Japan (Geisha brand) at a price of Sh. 14 a dozen 
for 11 oz. pack c.if. London. ; 


At the departmental store of Harrods, we were shown round 
by Mr. J. Miller who is responsible for the purchase of groceries 
for the stores. Harrods obtain all their requirements through 
agents in the U.K. and do not import on their own. Mr. Miller was 
of the opinion that Indian manufacturers should appoint reputable 
agents for their products. They purchase mango chutney in bulk 
manufactured by Messrs Dawson & Co. Calcutta, through their 
agents Messrs Briggs Abbot & Co. Products manufactured by 
Messrs D. & P. Products Ltd., and Messrs Madhu Canning Co. of 
Bombay were found in this store. Canned fruits and vegetables of 
Delmonte make (U.S.A.) are mostly displayed here. 


We also visited Barker’s Departmental Store in Kensington 
Street. Canned mangoes produced by Messrs D. & P. Products Ltd.., 
of Bombay, were displayed in this store and were being sold at a 
retail price of Sh. 5 6d, for a tin of 20 oz. 
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Meeting at the London Chamber of Commerce with Leading Im- 
porters of Processed Foods 


We attended a meeting at the London Chamber of Commerce 
on August 19, 1959. This meeting was attended by the members of 
the “Canned Goods Importers, Brokers and Agents Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. Names of the prominent persons 
who attended the meeting and participated in the discussions are 
given below: — 


1. Mr. Norman Brooks, 
Messrs Plantin Bras. Ltd., London. 


2. Mr. J. G. Allenby, 
Secretary, London Chamber of Commerce, 
London. 


3. Mr. W. H. Graham. 
Messrs William, Graham & Co. 
London. 


4. Mr. J. A. Wood, 
Messrs Balfour, Williamson Merchants Shippers Ltd., 
London. 


5. Mr. H. Mellis, 
Messrs Coll, Chyswick Mellis, 
London. 


6. Mr. D. M. Jejurikar, 
First Secretary (Commercial), 
Indian High Commission, 
London. 


Mr. Norman Brooks welcomed the members of the Delegation 
‘and mentioned that the importers in the U.K. had faced difficulty in 
past regarding infringement of contract and terms of delivery from 
India. They expected the suppliers to honour the contracts. The 
leader of the Delegation gave a suitable reply and explained the 
purpose for which the Delegation had come to U.K. We made the 


following observations in the course of discussions at the London 
Chamber of Commerce: — 


(a) U.K. is a highly competitive market and a large variety 
of canned foods are imported. The question of quality is 
very important. It is imperative that products exported to 
U.K. from India should conform to the stipulated standards. 


(b) Indigenous production of preserved fruits and vegetables 


is not sufficient to meet the internal demand and imports 
are necessary. 


(c) Mr. J. A. Wood stated that there was some scope for guava 
products in the U.K. but existing imports were small. 
Guava products are imported from South Africa. 


(d) Orange segments (Mandarins) are imported in U.K. from 
Japan and are very much appreciated. Importers in the U.K. 
had imported canned orange segments from India. but 
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found that the Indian product had _ broken segments: 
although the flavour was better than that of the Japanese 
product. India has, therefore, to face severe competition 
from the Japanese product in order to establish a market 
in the U.K. for canned oranges. 


(e) There is a large market in the U.K. for orange concentrate 
which is imported from Sicily. Fruit juices are imported 
from Trinidad and Jamaica. The most popular size is A2 
for domestic use. 


(f) There is a large demand in the U.K. market for canned 
pine-apple products. This demand is at present being met 
by South Africa, Australia, Malaya and Formosa. India 
could compete successfully provided our price is in line: 
with these countries. The existing prices at which pine-apple 
slices are being imported from different countries in the 
U.K. are as follows: 


Malaya A2 Can Sh. 13 per dozen c.if. London. 
South Africa A2 Can Sh. 17 per dozen c.i.f. London. 
Australia A23 Can Sh. 24 per dozen c.if. London. 


The above countries also give a 15 per cent discount in 
order to promote export sales. Pine-apple slices are also 
being imported in U.K. from a few smaller countries like 
Nigeria and Ceylon. The imports of canned pine-apple 
slices during 1958 were of the order of 1,400,000 cwts. 


(g) Pine-apple juice can find a good market in the U.K. pro- 
vided the price of the Indian product is competitive. 
Pine-apple juice is at present being imported from S. 
Africa at the following c.i.f. prices: 


6x A.10 cans Sh. 32 cif. London per carton. 
24x A.2 cans Sh. 16/4 c.i.f. London per carton. 


(h) There is a large demand in the U.K. for tomato products 
like tomato puree, tomato paste and tomato _ juice. 
Mr. Wood explained that in 1946 his Company corres- 
ponded with a Calcutta firm for the import of Canned 
Peeled Tomato. Government of India did not permit the 
export of this product at that time. The U.K. market for 
Tomato products is at present being catered for by 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Spain and Italy and to a _ certain 
extent Poland. Italy alone supplies 3} million cases of 
tomato puree per annum. The average price is Sh. 28 per 
case containing 243 lb. tins. 


(i) Mr. Norman Brooks advised us that we should select suit- 
able commission agents who are willing to take agencies 
for Indian products. He stated that the London Chamber 
of Commerce would be willing to assist the Indian ex- 
porters in this connection. 


Meeting at the Board of Trade 


A meeting was arranged by the First Secretary (Commercial) on 
August 24, 1959, at the Board of Trade, White Hall. This meeting 
was attended by the following officials of the Board of Trade, 
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‘Ministry of Fisheries, Food and Agriculture and Import Licensing 


Department :— 

lL. Mr: CD. -spencer, 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
2. Mr. A. Howard, 

Export Services Branch, Board of Trade. 
3. Miss L. Chasanovitch, 

Import Licensing Department. 
4. Mr. E. J. Mehoo, 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
5. Mr. B. H. Mcphail, 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
§. Miss M. B. Shluter, 


Commercial Relations and Exports Department, 
Board of Trade. 


We were able to collect the following information as a result of 
discussion held at the Board of Trade: 


(a) All imported food products in the U.K. are subject to 


inspection in accordance with the same quality standards 
as are applicable to indigenous products. 


(b) Fresh imported meat is inspected by veterinary officers. 
(c) Food Standards Division is responsible for framing stand- 


ards for different products and also for the labels used 
on the containers. The Standards Division is also res 
ponsible for enforcing and administering these standards. 


(d) There is no Industries (Development and Regulation) Act 


in the U.K. as we have in India. There is no restriction on 
the export of processed foods and there is also no export 
duty except on items which are of strategic value. 


{e) The demand and sales of frozen food products are rapidly 


going up in the U.K. As far as canned foods are concern- 
ed, the market in the U.K. is highly competitive and it has 
almost reached the saturation point. Exporters from India 
will, therefore, have to pay particular attention to price 
as well quality in order to find a place in the U.K. 
market. 


(f) The organisation known as NAAFI (Navy, Army and Air 


Force Institution) is responsible for purchase of food pro- 
ducts for the armed forces. NAAFI is a commercial 
organisation. The profits made are, however, utilised for 
the benefit of the Armed personnel. 


(g) All imports of processed foods from Commonwealth 


countries are duty free. The general policy of the 
Government is to allow unrestricted imports. The Govern- 
ment does not protect the indigenous industries against 
imports from Commonwealth countries. There is a trend 
to lift quantitative restrictions on imports from Dollar 
areas. Imports of processed foods from the U.S.A. are at 
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the moment based on a restricted quota system except in 
the case of canned soup for the import of which there 
are no quantitative restrictions. 


(h) Government do not subsidise exports in any way. Ex- 
porters of confectionery and Jams get a rebate of customs 
and excise duty on the sugar content which works out to 
nearly 9Sh. 4d. per cwt. 


Meeting held in India House 


There are a number of Indian businessmen in U.K. who import 
processed foods from various countries including India. A meeting 
was arranged in the India House on August 25, 1959, at which there 
was a frank discussion between Indian importers and members of 
the delegation. This meeting was attended by the following: 


1. Mr. A. Abdullah. 
M/s A. Abdullah & Sons. 
2/3 Helmot Court, Wormood, Street, London, W.C. 3. 


2. Mr. D. S. Chattwell. 
M/s Bombay Emporium. 
70, Grafton Way, Landon W.1. 


3. Mr. Satpal Singh Grewal. 
Messrs Grewal Bassi & Co., 
14, Artillery Passage, London E. 


4. Mr. Lall Jolly. 
Messrs Lall Jolly, 
60c Guildford Street. 
Russell Square, London W.C.1. 


Fein. Ge i. Pathak, 
Messrs Pathak (Spices) Ltd., 
134, Drummond Street, London N.W.1. 


6. Mr. Shah. 
Messrs Overseas Grocers. 
122, Hampstead Road. 
London N.W.L. 


7. Mr. Evans, 
Messrs Evans, Gray & Hood, 
110, Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 


8. Mr. Patel. 
Messrs Patel, Anderson & Co. Ltd., 
60 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3. 


9. Mr. Jessop & Mr. Jamshid, 
Messrs Jamshid Spice Box, 
19, Old Brompton Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.1. 


10. Mr. S. N. Jetha, 
39, Priery Gardens, 
Highgate, London N.6. 
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11. Mr. T. R. Suterwalla, 
M/s T. R. Suterwalla & Son. 
136, Cannon St., Road, London E.1. 


12. Mr. R. N. Bhatia, 
Messrs Eastern Importers, 
148, Fortress Road, London N.W.5. 
The following points were recorded at this meeting: — 


(a) Mr. Abdullah has been doing business in the U.K. as a 


ship-chandler for the last 50 years. He has been importing 
large quantities of mango chutney and other processed 
foods. He mentioned that he had no serious complaint 
against any Indian food product. 


(b) Mr. Pathak mentioned that agents of Indian products in 


the U.K. were making too much profit and he complained 
that smaller companies in the U.K. like his were not able 
to obtain Indian processed foods at reasonable prices. 


(c) The representative of Messrs Evans, Gray and Hood 


(d 


— 


stated that sometime back they had received consign- 
ments of mango slices from India and found that there 
was blackening in some tins. The use of suitably lacquered 
tins was, therefore, suggested by him. He further stated 
that they had been importing large quantities of pickles 
in casks and had found that considerable quantities of 
water was often mixed with oil. He was, however, fully 
satisfied with the quality of mango chutney imported from 
India. He stated that Indian exporters of pickles do not 
give details of the ingredients used. This is necessary in 
accordance with the food regulations in U.K. Declaration 
regarding the contents and percentage of preservatives 
used should invariably be given on the labels. He stated 
that in some consignments of pickles imported from 
ee the percentage of preservatives used was unduly 
arge, 


Mr. Jolly did not have any serious complaint against the 
quality of Indian processed foods imported in U.K. He 
was not, however, satisfied with the labels used and sug- 
gested the use of more attractive labels. : 


(e) Mr. Bhatia suggested that intensive propaganda should be 


carried out in the U.K. by Indian exporters to induce 
people to use canned mangoes including mango pulp. 
Such propaganda could be carried out through cinemas, 
newspapers etc. Indian manufacturers. should process 
cheaper varieties of mangoes instead of Alphanso which 
Is an expensive fruit. He mentioned that at present there 
was very little demand in the U.K. for mango pulp. The 
scope of exporting canned “langra” mangoes from India 
should also be explored. 


(f{) Mr. Chattwell of Bombay Emporium, who is one of the 


largest importers of Indian’ processed foods, was of the 
opinion that processed foods exported from India should 
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be accompanied with a certificate of analysis from well- 
known laboratories. He suggested that this should be made 
compulsory by the Government of India. 


(g) Mr. Jamshid proposed that typical Indian fruits like 


custard apple, phalsa and Jamun may also be processed 
and exported to the U.K. 


We concluded that there was scope for exporting the following 
products from India:— 


(1) Okra in brine. 

(2) Mishri (sugar candy). 

(3) Amsat (dried pulp). 

(4) Canned Prawns. 

(5) Mango Squash. 

(6) Pickled Cucumber in cans and bottles. 


Mr. K. U. Patel thanked the Indian businessmen who had taken 
the trouble to attend the meeting. He mentioned that the advice 
given by them will be carefully considered by the manufacturers 
in India. He stated that fruit preservation industry in India is ex- 
clusively using imported tin plate. The question of internal blacken- 
ing of containers was already being studied by the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute Mysore and the National Institute 
of Sugar Technology, Kanpur. The problem was, however, not of a 
very serious magnitude. He stated that the industry in India would 
take steps to introduce attractive labels. 


General Information regarding Market Conditions in U.K. 


The total population of Indians in U.K. including students and 
seamen has been estimated at about 93,000 of which Greater London 
area and the Home Counties have nearly 80,000. People in U.K. are 
generally conservative in their food habits. There is, however, a 
tendency to increase consumption of processed foods including can- 
ned and frozen products. Continental type of delicattesen foods are 
more and more replacing home cooked foods. 


There are no restrictions for remittance of money to India for 
trades purposes or imports from India. Permission from Exchange 
Control is necessary for the import of goods from other countries 
particularly Dollar area. The general pattern of import trade in U.K. 
in Food products is given in Appendix No. 11. 


Miscellaneous information regarding trade in processed foods 
in the U.K. market is given in other appendices (No. 12 to 27). 


General Observations and Recommendations 


(a) There is a large scope for the export of Indian processed 
foods to U.K. A scrutiny of the production figures given in Appen- 
dix No. 17 and imports statistics given in Appendix No. 18 shows 
that as far as canned fruits are concerned, very large quantities are 
imported from Australia, South Africa, Spain, Malaya and Japan 
and U.K., production is not sufficient to cater for the large internal 
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demand. The following table gives particulars regarding import of 
different items from various countries: — 





Name of the canned product 


Main countries from which imported in U.K. 








ns 


Peaches 

Pears 

Apricots 

Fruit Salad 

Pineapple 

Grape fruit 

Orange Segment 
Plums 

Orange Concentrate .. 
Tomato juice 
Orystallised Fruits 
Candied Peel 

Tomato puree, Paste and Pulp 
Beans 

Peas” 

farrots 

Maize 

Gherkins “ 


Frozen vegetables 


Australia, South Africa, Argentine, Spain and U.S.A, 
Australia, South Africa and Italy. 

Australia, South Africa. 

South Africa, U.S.A. 

South Africa, Singapore, Malaya and Formosa. 
Israel, Jamaica and U.S.A. 

Japan and China. 

Netherlands. 

U.S.A., South Africa, Jamaica and Spain. 

Italy, Australia, Israel and France. 

France. 

South Africa and Australia. 

Spain, Italy. 

South Africa, Belgium, Italy, Netherlands and Australia. 
New Zealand, South Africa and Belgium. 
Netherlands. 

South Africa, U.S.A. and New Zealand. 

Italy and Netherlands, 


Sweden, Netherlands and Belgium. 








(b) Majority of the importers in the U.K. whom we met did not 
have any specific complaint against the quality of Indian products. 
Indian importers in U.K., however, complained to us regarding the 
quality of the products manufactured in India by the unorganised 
sector of the industry. 


(c) We understand that South Africa and Australia ha i 
Representatives in U.K. for the promotion of sales of ate eats 
and vegetables produced in their countries. It is recommended that 
a representative of the Trade who is already a resident in U.K. and 
is acquainted with the U.K. market may be appointed to promote the 
export of processed foods manufactured in India. The total expenses 
. Samat Saeaae including his office and an assistant will be 
about £2, a year. is representati i 
of a group of Indian rnc Tantei ee 
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(d) There is an established market in U-K. for Indian mango 
chutney. This trade is more or less stabilised. There is scope for ex- 
‘porting canned mango slices and juice provided the price is reason- 
able. The average consumer in U.K. will buy canned mango slices 
provided the price is not higher than that of canned peaches or pears. 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to bring down the cif. price of 
Indian canned mangoes and _ sufficient publicity and propaganda 
should also be carried out in this connection. 


(e) A good demand can be created for gooseberry in syrup and 
canned guavas both of which are at present being imported from 
South Africa. Our manufacturers will have to supply canned goose- 
berry and canned guavas of standard quality at a price of about Sh. 36 
a case of 24x A23 cans c.if. London. It would be possible to do so 
provided sugar is made available to the Indian manufacturers at 
world market rate and sea freight is also reasonable. 


Sea freight from Australia to U-K. on canned fruits is Sh. 175 
per ton of 50 Cft. as against Sh. 220 from Calcutta to London. It may 
be added that the distance from India to England is practically half 
of that from Australia to England. It would be desirable for Govern- 
ment to persuade the ‘Conference Lines’ to reduce the sea-freight 
accordingly. 


(f) A large quantity of cucumber packed in cans in a solution of 
salt; sugar and vinegar is imported from Holland. The number of 
cucumbers in an A23 can is 10 to 12. Indian manufacturers will have 
to export this item to U.K. at a price of about Sh. 34 per case of 
24x A23 cans. It will also have to be ensured that the colour of 
cucumbers packed in cans is uniform. 


(g) The sale of soft drinks is on an increase from year to year 

in U.K, inspite of the fact that Great Britain is a cold country. It was 
- reported to us that the manufacturers of soft drinks as well as con- 
sumers are looking for new flavours. It is expected that mango drink 
will rneet with considerable success in U.K. market. If considerable 
propaganda is carried on, it will not be difficult to persuade a 
number of manufacturers of soft drinks in U.K. to go in for the 
bottling of mango drink which could be produced from mango pulp 
imported from India. 


Mango pulp produced in India is so far a by-product of canned 
mango slices industry which uses special varieties of mangoes without 
fibre. It should be possible to utilise fibrous varieties of Desi mangoes 
for the production of mango pulp to be used in the manufacture of 
mango drinks. Many of the fibrous varieties of mangoes grown in the 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and other States yield pulp of very good flavour. 
Mango pulp to be used for producing mango drinks may contain 
additional quantity of citric acid so that required flavour and taste is 
obtained on dilution of the pulp with water and adding extra sugar. 


(h) There are a number of Indian restaurants in U.K. which are 
patronised by the local population. These restaurants could be the 
best means of introducing typical Indian processed fruits and 
vegetables. 


(i) Fresh vegetables are scarce in U.K. and there should be con- 
siderable scope for Indian canned vegetables particularly stringless 
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french beans. This variety is, however, not largely grown in India. It 
would be necessary to develop the cultivation of stringless french 
beans in suitable regions like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, and Bom- 
bay in order to meet the requirements of the export market. There is 
also a large demand in U.K. for canned peas. Price of fresh peas grown 
in India say in Uttar Pradesh is higher than those in other countries. 
It is necessary to develop intensive cultivation of special varieties of 
peas in order to bring down the price of fresh peas to the canner. 


(j) There is considerable demand in U.K. for orange segments 
and orange concentrate. Japan exports millions of cases of orange 
segments manufactured from oranges of seedless variety. The demand 
for this item in U.K. is not yet fully met. It would be necessary to 
develop large scale canning of orange segments at Nagpur, Assam, 
Sikkim and Coorg in order to cater for the export market. 


(k) The demand for pine-apple products in U.K. is steadily grow- 
ing. India is not able to compete in U.K. market in this item in the 
face of competition from South Africa, Malaya and Formosa. It would 
be desirable to undertake large scale cultivation in suitable areas and 
reduce the price of fresh pine-apples. This together with the avail- 
ability of sugar at world market rate will help the canners to find a 
place for their products in U.K. market. 


A few leading importers in the U.K. placed orders for the supply 
of the following items with some of the members of the Delegation 
as per details given below: — 


(i) Orange Segments—35,000 cases valued at Rs. 14 lakhs. 
(ii) Mango pulp 50,000 cases valued at Rs. 21 lakhs. 

(111) Cape gooseberrys—5,000 cases valued at Rs. 1.2 lakhs. 
(iv) Cucumber in brine—5,000 cases valued at Rs. 1.2 lakhs. 
(v) Indian canned vegetables—Rs. 15,000 ‘(Trial order). 


(vi) Assorted Pickles—Rs. 15,000 (Trial order). 
mead bltos dodo, saith ogden Wo emia 


Total abe Rs. 37.7 lakhs. 
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(m) A list of importers of processed food in U.K. is given in 
Appendix No. 28. We gratefully acknowledge the co-operation eeceteed 
from the London Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade and from a 
large number of importers of processed foods in the U.K. Acknow- 
ledgement is due to the management of various Departmental stores 
and food processing factories who took special pains to conduct us 
round their premises. 


We are particularly indebted to Mr. R. J. Pa i 
M/s Crosse and Blackwell; Mr. A. J. Macintyre, Mad ete Die 
and Mr. S. J. Barfield, Director of M/s W. J. Bush and Co.; Mr. P. J. F 
Parsons, Director, Peak Frean & Co. Ltd.; Mr. D. G. D. Meredith. 
Director, Cadbury Fry Ltd., for their kind co-operation and hospitality. 


CHAPTER VI—GERMANY 


We reached Hamburg on August 26, 1959. 


We visited the chocolate factory of Messrs Stockmann—Work 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg-Wandsbek, Efftingestr, 39 on August 27. This is 
one of the largest chocolate factories in West Germany having a 
capacity of 35 tons a day. They manufacture centre filled chocolate 
and were interested in using mango and guava pulp in its manufac- 
ture. They are interested in importing candied ginger chips and 
candied citrus peels for use in the manufacture of enrobed chocolate 
confectionery. They have been importing ginger in Syrup from China 
at D.M. 3.50 per kgm. 


We also visited the factory of Messrs Lysell at Hamburg who are 
manufacturers of canned fish. Canning of harrings and tuna was in 
progress when we visited the factory. They consume substantial 
quantities of dextrose powder in the manufacture of canned fish, the 
annual consumption being approximately D.M. 40,000 in value. They 
are interested to correspond with the manufacturers of dextrose 
powder in India. At present they obtain their supplies of dextrose 
powder at D.M. 140 for 100 kilos. They also consume large quantities 
of tomato puree in the manufacture of canned fish and import this 
item from Italy at a price of nearly D.M. 90 for 100 kilos. About 1,500 
tons of tomato puree, it was told to us, are used in West Germany by 
fish industry alone. 


On the same day, Shri P. M. Chauhan, one of the members of the 
Delegation, visited a confectionery factory at Bad Schwartau. 


We visited two Departmental Stores known as Alster Haus and 
Karstadt and examined samples of processed foods manufactured in 
West Germany as well those imported from other countries. 


Meeting in the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce 


We met Herr Hans E. B. Kruse, Vice President, in his room at 
the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce on 27th August 1959. Herr 
Kruse welcomed increased trade with India. We later on attended a 
meeting in the Conference hall of the Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce where a large number of leading importers and commission 
agents were present. 


Herr Nolle who is connected with the administration of Food 
regulations in West Germany explained that only such processed foods 
which conform to standard regulations can be imported into Germany. 
The Government is shortly going to enact a revised ordinance in res- 
pect of use of edible colours in foodstuffs. It is likely that only 15 
edible colours will be permitted in the near future. Herr Nolle men- 
tioned that chemicals and additives used in processed foods must be 
declared on the labels in German language. 


Herr T. H. Thorwarth of Messrs Geck and Rinneberg mentioned 
that food products which are exported from India should have labels 
in German language. According to him, there was considerable scope 
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for marketing Indian pine-apple juice and pine-apple slices in West 
Germany. It would, however, be necessary for Indian manufacturers 
to make their products known in Germany by consistent advertise- 
ment and propaganda. He suggested that it would be worth-while to 
set up an Indian restaurant at Hamburg where typical Indian foods 
may be served. Herr Thorwarth was of the opinion that Indian ex- 
porters should appoint sole agents in West Germany in order to step 
up exports. He advised us to study the keen competition which India 
will have to face against other countries in respect of quality and 
price. , 


Mr. N. G. Ganpuley, an Indian businessman in Hamburg men- 
tioned that there was considerable scope for the export of orange 
segments to West Germany. He was in favour of setting up a show- 
room of Indian products in Hamburg and mentioned that some efforts 
were made in the past in this connection but without much success. 


Herr Otto Bertram, President of the Dry Fruits and Supplies 
Association, mentioned that German importers would like to have full 
details and antecedents of Indian manufacturers. 


Herr Heinz Pegel said that price and uniform quality are two 
important factors which should be borne in mind by the Indian ex- 
porters. He mentioned that pine-apple slices imported from India 
often lacked uniformity of colour in the same tin. He stated that Ger- 
mans did not have sufficient information regarding different types of 
processed foods manufactured in India. 


Shri K. U. Patel, Leader of the Delegation, gave a suitable reply 
and thanked the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce and the importers 
present for their valuable suggestions. 


The Hamburg Chamber of Commerce and East Asia Association 
jointly entertained the members of the Delegation at a luncheon on 
August 28, 1959. We met a large number of leading importers, 
business-men and Directors of leading banks. We had an opportunity 


to discuss Indo-German trade in food products with them on this 
occasion. 


We had individual discussion with a few leading importers of 
processed food in Hamburg in the office of the Indian Consul General 
where products sent by Indian manufacturers were also displayed. 


_ We made the following general observations in course of discus- 
sion with individual importers: — 


(a) There is substantial production of canned stringless beans 
in West Germany. The production, however, suffers every 
second or third year on account of shortage of crop. The 
importers in West Germany are interested in importing 
canned stringless beans from India provided the cif. 
Hamburg price is equivalent to shillings 16 to 18 per dozen 
packed in A 23 cans, the drained weight of beans being 480 
to 500 grams. The importers are permitted to import beans 
from all the countries. One of the leading importers was 
of the opinion that India could export annually as much as 
100,000 cases of canned stringless beans to West Germany 
provided our price and quality are satisfactory. 
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(b) The custom duty on canned vegetables in West Germany 
is 27 per cent ad valorem. There is also an additional turn- 
over tax of 6 per cent. 


(c) Importers are keen to import canned pine-apple juice and 
slices from India packed in 23 size cans and also canned 
orange segments in 11 oz. cans. They are also interested in 
large size canned prawns. Canned pine-apple slices should 
be labelled as “Ananas” which is the German equivalent of 
pine-apple. There seems to be preference in West Germany 
for canned pine-apple slices in 50 to 60 per cent sugar syrup 
rather than in light syrup. The importers are anxious to 
secure exclusive agencies for well known Indian manufac- 
turers of canned pine-apple and canned shrimp. The usual 
cesta of payment is through an irrevocable letter of 
credit. 


(d) It is necessary that the labels on the containers should be 
both in German as well as in English languages. The 
weight may be given in kgm. and both net and drained 
weights should be indicated on the labels. 


(e) There is considerable market for canned sea foods including 
frozen fish in West Germany. 


(f) A few importers are interested in H.P.S. groundnut kernel 
which is at present imported in large quantities from China. 


‘(g) There is demand for canned garden peas at a price of nearly 
Sh. 14 per dozen Tall No. 1 cans c.if. Hamburg. 


Our thanks are due to the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce for 
their valuable co-operation. 


Programme at Bonn 


We left Hamburg on 29th August 1959 for Bonn and called on 
Shri B. F. H. B. Tyabji, our Ambassador in West Germany. Mr. Tyabji 
vave us useful advice and suggested that threre was need to set-up 
Indian restaurants in West Germany in order to popularise Indian 
processed foods. He also stressed the necessity of quality control on 
exported products. 


We also called on Herr Theod. Klotsilver of the Federal Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, West Germany. He mentioned that there 
was a big demand in West Germany for orange products and large 
yuantities could be imported from India provided the price and quality 
were satisfactory. He said that considerable propaganda will have to 
be done in respect of tropical fruits like canned mangoes and guava. 
There is considerable demand for tomato paste and pickled cucumber. 


Programme at Frankfurt 


We left Bonn for Frankfurt on August 30, 1959 and called on 
Shri R. N. Phillips, our Consul General there. He gave us a general 
oicture regarding trade conditions in West Germany and the possi- 
bility of exporting processed foods to this country. He stated that 
there was good scope for pine-apple products provided our c.if. prices 


are brought down. 
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We visited the Frankfurt Autumn Fair on August 31, 1959 and 
went round the food stalls of various countries. We also visited a few 
departmental stores and store houses e.g. Kaufhoff, Neckermonn and 
Latscha and made enquiries regarding retail and wholesales prices. 
We also met a number of leading importers and wholesale dealers in 
processed foods. Samples sent by Indian manufacturers were also 
displayed at this function and were examined by the importers. We 
gathered the following information in course of discussions with the 
importers: 


(a) Representatives of Messrs Latscha intimated that they were 
running 180 self-service stores in West Germany out of 
which 24 were located at Frankfurt. They would like to 
examine samples of canned pine-apple, orange juice, mango 
slices, guava slices and canned shrimp manufactured in 
India and would like to enter into further correspondence 
with leading Indian manufacturers. 


(b) There is considerable demand in West Germany for orange 
segments and pine-apple juice. The importers in Frankfurt 
were anxious to take up sole agencies of well-known Indian 
manufacturers. It is necessary that samples and relevant 
literature should be forwarded to them by Indian manufac- 
turers. It will be advantageous if correspondence is con- 
ducted by Indian firms in German language. The prices 
should be quoted in D.M. c.i.f. Hamburg. 


(c) Trade Fairs are very good medium of doing publicity in 
West Germany. A number of annual trade fairs are held in 
West Germany and Indian manufacturers and exporters 
would do well to consult our Consul General at Frankfurt 
in this connection. We left Frankfurt for Paris on 
September 1, 1959. 


General Information 


(i) Statistics in connection with the import of different types of 
processed fruits and vegetables in German Federal Republic during 
1956, 1957 and 1958 are given in the statement in Appendix No. 29(i) 
(11) & (ii). It may be noted therefrom that large quantities of canned 
pine-apple are imported from Formosa, Hawaii and South Africa 
There are also large imports of orange and grape juice. Large quanti- 
ties of canned tomato products, asparagus and peas are also imported. 


(ii) India has had for the past few years bi-lateral quotas for 
canned tropical fruits and pine-apple juice. The present quota for 


a items under the Indo-German Trade Agreement are given 
elow: 


Canned tropical fruits—DM 350000. 
Pine-apple juice—DM 215000. 


Only a small fraction of these quotas have, however, been utilised. 


(iii) For confectionery, pickles, chutney, biscuits, glucose powder, 
there-are global quotas under which India has the possibility of ex- 
porting her products. It may, however, be mentioned that West Ger- 
many is also a producer of these commodities and the scope for their 
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intake is strictly limited. It would be desirable to concentrate on 
export of canned tropical fruits, and vegetables like orange segments, 
pine-apple, beans, etc. 


(iv) The following table gives the custom duty on different types 
of processed foods. There is an additional turn-over tax which varies 
from 4 per cent to 6 per cent: — 





Serial Ni f ti duc 
. Name of the product Custom Turn- 
No. duty over 
tax 


per cent per cent 
1 Cashew kernel wa ee rs at a 25 6 
2 Preserved tomatoes .. ae gh Ae te Free 4 
3 Preserved fruits . a = oy ~ re 23 6 
4 Pastry, Biscuits and Cakes es is ‘ae <a 35 6 
5 Dextrose powder te as ws i a 30 6 
6 Dry Bananas “B nie 3¢ =e ne Free 4 
7 Curry Powder oe ite A Ye 30 4 
8 Candied fruit peel + He ES ae 3h 25 4 
9 Preserved vegetables .. hs 5 wr is 27 4 





(v) A list of importers in West Germany is given in Appendix 
No. 30. Further information in this connection may be obtained from 
the Chamber of Commerce at Hamburg or from reputed banks. Con- 
sulate General of India, 33, Kaiser Strassee at Frankfurt may also be 
consulted in this connection. 


(vi) The statement in Appendix No. 31 gives country-wise im- 
ports of different types of preserved fruits and vegetables in West 
Germany during 1957 and 1958. 


(vii) There is a demand in West Germany for dehydrated bananas 
for use in the manufacture of special brands of infant foods. The im- 
porters would like to examine samples from Indian manufacturers 
and c.i.f. price before entering into further commitments. 


(viii) A list of c.if. prices of processed food imported in West 
Germany are given in Appendix No. 32. 


General Observations 


(a) There is a good demand in West Germany for pine-apple 
products. The prices of our pine-apple products will, however, have to 
be reduced to enable us to compete with other exporting countries. 


(b) Very few varieties of fresh vegetables are available in West 
Germany during winter and canned vegetables are generally con- 
sumed. It should be possible to export typical Indian vegetables pro- 
vided sufficient propaganda is carried out in this connection. There is 
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a large demand for stringless beans. This variety is not commercially 
srown in India and we would suggest that Indian Council of Agricul- 
‘ural Research should take steps to intensify its cultivation in suitable 
areas. 

(c) While the Germans drink lot of beer, the sale of soft drinks 
is also on the increase. The most popular drinks are: orange, pine- 
apple and grape fruit juices besides Coca Cola, Sinalco and Pepsi Cola. 
if a new flavour like mango is introduced, it should have a favourable 
response. This would need continuous and intensive propaganda. It 
should eventually be possible to export mango pulp worth atleast 
Rs. 10 lakhs per year to West Germany for use in the manufacture of 
mango drink. 


(d) A suggestion was made to us that if an Indian restaurant ig 
organised say at Hamburg and Indian dishes are served it would go a 
long way in popularising our processed fruits and vegetables and 
other products in West Germany. 


(e) There is scope for exporting good quality curry powder and 
chutneys provided they are mild and not hot. 


(f) We displayed a number of samples sent by Indian manufac- 
turers. These were generally approved by the leading importers. The 
grading and cutting of fruits was, however, criticised. This can be 
eliminated if automatic machines for slicing and packing are installed 
by the manufacturers. Mechanisation will also bring about improve- 
ment in quality and reduction in cost. 


There is an effective demand in the German market. Indian ex- 
porters should, therefore, establish closer contact with German 
importers and organise sustained propaganda and publicity. 


CHAPTER VII—FRANCE 


We reached Paris on September 1, 1959, and had preliminary dis- 
cussions with Shri H. K. Kochar, First Secretary (Commercial) in 
connection with trade conditions in France. 


We also called on Monsieur Josso, Director of Agricultural Indus- 
tries in the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of France, in his 
office. Monsieur Grosse, Inspector-General of the Fraud Repression 
Service for the control of food stuffs was present. Monsieur Jesso ex- 
plained that there was surplus production of fruits in France but 
oranges were in short supply and they had to import fresh oranges 
and pine-apple. The consumption of mango and guava products in 
France was negligible and only specialised departmental stores dis- 
played such products. It would be necessary for India to do wide 
publicity and propaganda in order to introduce fruits like mangoes. 
guavas etc. They export large quantities of pickled cucumber. Orange 
products are usually imported by them from Brazil. The use of orange 
concentrate has recently been introduced in France. France does not 
import large quantities of canned orange segments. People like fresh 
fish and there would not be much demand for canned fish. There is, 
however, demand for frozen frog legs, shrimps and lobsters. 


Monsieur Grosse explained that his department dealt with the 
adulteration of food products. There was no regulation in France in 
regard to permission for setting up new factories. Quality inspection 
is carried out in existing units. Regulations regarding quality and 
labelling were also applicable to imported food products. 


We also called on Monsieur Kerautem and Monsieur M. Mericam, 
President and Secretary General, respectively, of the Federation of 
Importers and Exporters of Food Stuffs, Paris. Monsieur Kerautem 
mentioned that they were anxious to import processed foods from 
India and for this purpose it is necessary to provide for this in the 
trade agreement between the two countries. They were mostly 
interested in importing the following products: 


Orange juice; 
Canned tomatoes; 
Canned beans; 
Frozen prawns, etc. 


He suggested that reputed manufacturers in India may send samples 
to Monsieur Mericam, with necessary c.i.f. prices and business terms. 
He mentioned that the following points should be kept in view by 
Indian manufacturers while developing export trade with France: 


(i) The net weight should be given in grammes. 


(ji) The name of the product should be mentioned on the label 
in French. 
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(iii) Use of preservatives is not permitted according to the 
existing regulations. Only approved colours should be 


used. 


(iv) Monsieur Kerauten appreciated the idea of a barter deal 
between France and India according to which food process- 
ing machinery may be exported to India against import of 
Indian processed foods. He, however, mentioned that 
Government of France was not in favour of such barter 
deals with sterling zone. 


Monsieur Kerautem informed that the import duty on canned 
vegetables and fruits was as follows: — 


35 per cent Ad valorem on fruits canned in syrup. 
25 per cent Ad valorem on fruit pulp. 
25 per cent Ad valorem on vegetables in brine. 


There was little demand in France for canned mango or pulp. 
Even for fresh mangoes which are imported from South America, the 
demand was nominal. He mentioned that the price of sugar in France 
is nearly 100 francs to a kilo. The manufacturers of canned fruit pro- 
ducts get sugar at a price which is nearly 6 to 7 per cent less than the 
orice paid by other consumers. 


We called on Monsieur M. Manant, Ex-Minister and Director of 
International Committee of Food Preservers. Several countries are 
members of this International Committee; whose main function is to 
discuss and co-ordinate the problems of canning industry in different 
countries as e.g. standardisation of tin containers, quality etc. This 
committee is not concerned with Commercial problems like export 
and import. Monsieur Manant suggested that representative associa- 
tions of fruit preservers in India should become members of the 
International Committee and his association would be glad to sponsor 
India’s membership. 


We called on Prof. Keeling, a well known agricultural chem&t of 
France. Dr. Keeling had recently visited the Central Food Techno- 
logical Research Institute at Mysore in connection with the production 
of tapioca products. Dr. Keeling felt that France imports most of her 
requirements from West African Colonies and the chances of large 
scale imports of processed foods from India were remote. 


__We met a number of businessmen and importers and had pre- 
liminary discussions with them in connection with the import of pre- 
cessed foods from India. One of the well known importers M/s Valetin 
is interested in importing large quantities of H.P.S. peanuts from 
India. They are at present importing this item from China at a cif. 
price of £100 per metric ton. They are also interested in importing 
frozen shrimp and frog legs and canned pine-apple slices and juice. 
Monsieur Valetin mentioned to us that large quantities of glace 
cherries produced in France are being exported to U.S.A. but the 
demand in U.S.A. is so large that they are not able to cope with it. 
They would like to import substantial quantities of glace cherries 
from India provided the quality was satisfactory and the price reason- 
able. They were also interested in importing ginger candy. He 
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mentioned that there was also a large market for gherkins in France. 
There was scope for importing cherries preserved in brine with 
sulphur dioxide as the preservative and they would invite direct 
correspondence from Indian exporters. 


Factual Information regarding Trade Conditions in France 


_ The production of different types of processed foods during 1959 
is given in Appendix No. 33. The figures for the import of food pro- 
ducts may be seen in Appendix No. 34 & 35. It would be seen from 
these statements that there is large production of canned green peas, 
biscuits, confectionery and chocolate in France and there is no possi- 
bility of exporting those items from India. A list of importers in 
France is given in Appendix No. 36. 


Agriculture is the principal occupation of the French people, one 
fourth of the population being engaged on the land. Wheat is the most 
important single crop. Fruits, vegetables and wines are produced in 


large quantities. France is self-sufficient in milk products, milk powder 
and cheese. 


The normal method of payment for goods imported into France is 
confirmed letter of credit payable against shipping documents. 30 days 
credits is by no means uncommon. 


Observations made by the Delegation 


The people of France are conservative in their food habits and 
introduction of new varieties like mango slices and mango pulp will 
be rather difficult. There will, however, be a certain market for mango 
chutney, curry powder, curried meat products and canned shrimp 
and frozen frog legs. Canned mango and canned guava can be intro- 
duced provided our prices can compare with the prices of other im- 
ported fruits. During our discussions we found that exports of Indian 
processed foods to France are possible against imports from France. 
The possibility of importing food processing machinery from France 
against exports of Indian processed foods requires to be further 
examined. 


We are indebted to the officials of the Government of France, 
Federation of Importers and Exporters and also to Monsieur Manant, 
Director of the International Committee of Food Preservers, for their 
kind co-operation. We left Paris on September 3, 1959, for Tripoli 
(Libya). 


CHAPTER VIII—LIBYA 


> reached Tripoli in Libya on September ay 1959. Shri S. V. 
Ena rp ee Counsellor, joined us at Tripoli. On September 
4. the members along with Shri S. V. Patel called on Mr. M. W. P. 
Cronly Dillon, Commercial Secretary in the British Embassy at 
Tripoli and had discussions with him regarding business conditions in 
Libya. Mr. Dillon informed us that processed foods were largely im- 
ported in Libya from the U.S.A. There is demand for both expensive 
and cheaper products. Libya is a potential market for processed foods. 
Oil has been found at a number of places and internal revenues are 
likely to go up in the near future. It has not so far been possible to 
develop indigenous industries on account of lack of finance. Mr. Dillon 
summarised the prospects of importing various types of processed 
foods: 


Confectionery—Large quantities are being imported from Italy 
and Holland. 


Biscuits—Biscuits are mostly imported from the U.K. 


Canned vegetables—The local Arab population consumes fresh 
vegetables and people are not very keen on canned vege- 
tables. There. is, however, large consumption of tomato 
paste which is manufactured indigenously. 


Chutney and Curry powder are popular with the employees of 
the Oil Companies. 


Soft drinks—There is a large demand for soft drinks. Mr. Dillon 
mentioned that the staple food of the average Arab in Libya 
is camel’s meat. Curried chicken is likely to be popular 
amongst the American population employed in the Oil Com- 
panies, > 


We visited two departmental stores in Tripoli and also had a 
meeting with the Director of Economy which was also attended by a 
few leading traders and importers. We also visited the Office of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture of Tripolitania and 
had detailed discussions regarding scope of exporting processed foods 
to Libya with the Secretary of the Chamber, Mr. Kamil Areibi. 


We visited a canning factory in Tripoli where tomato paste was 
being manufactured. This factory has a modern stainless steel auto- 
matic plant valued at £1,00,000 imported from Italy. The daily 
installed capacity is 40 tons of tomato paste. The plant is worked by 
35 workers including labour required for loading and unloading. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the internal demand for tomato paste is met by 
this factory. Tomato paste is packed in tins of various sizes ranging 
from 24 oz. to 10 lbs. . 
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viarket Conditions in Libya 


(a) The United Kingdom of Libya came into being as an 
independent State on December 24, 1951. The area of this State is 
about 680,000 square miles out of which nearly 85 per cent consists of 
desert. The population is nearly one million. The main cities are 


Tripoli and Benghazi which between themselves have a population of 
about 2 lakhs. 


The currency of Libya is £L which is at par with sterling £ and 
is divided into 100 piasters. 


Agriculture is the main stay of the Libyan economy and it is 
estimated that at least 80 per cent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. The main crops are Barley, Wheat, Olive and Dates. 


Tomatoes and groundnuts are also grown and exported in small 
quantities. 


Business Methods 


All transactions involving the import of merchandise must be 
made either by letter of credit or for cash against documents. Letters 
of credit are normally valid for three months and may be extended 
without difficulty, provided the extension does not exceed the validity 
period of the corresponding import licence. Sterling can be trans- 
ferred before Customs clearance; payments against documents terms 
are therefore possible. 


With the exception of goods covered by an Open General Licence, 
an import licence must be obtained before merchandise is ordered 
from abroad and an exchange permit is required before payment can 
be made in all countries other than the United Kingdom and other 
scheduled territories. Import Licences are normally valid for 12 
months, but in certain cases are limited to six months. Evidence of a 
firm order must be supplied within two months of the issue of an im- 
port licence, otherwise the licence is automatically cancelled. Goods 
must arrive within the validity period of the import licence, but ex- 
tension may be granted on production of proof that the goods were 
shipped, or, exceptionally, to cover delays in manufacture or ship- 
ment; and is seldom refused for capital goods or goods in short supply. 
Shipments should on no account exceed in value the amount shown 
on the import licence, which is the total value of the goods CIF. The 
import of sugar, salt, tobacco and wheat is prohibited except on 
Government account. For goods imported under Open General licence 
from the United Kingdom and scheduled territories, local banks have 
authority to remit the counter value of the relative shipping docu- 
ments or establish a documentary credit without formality. 


Quotations and offers should always be made-in CIF terms based 
normally on shipment to Tripoli or Benghazi. It is desirable also to 
give gross or net weights and measurements of cases and packages to 
facilitate the calculation of intermal delivery costs. The metric system 
of weights and measures is in use and all quotations should be based 
on that system. 


The Libyan market is a very limited one and is unlikely, for 
many years at least, to offer possibilities of any expansion. There has 
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been so far little tendency towards specialisation on the part of im- 
porters and agents because of the comparatively small volume of 
business in any particular line; most firms handle a wide range of 
goods of often dissimilar character and have long lists of agencies. In 
general, owing to the expanse of desert which separates the two pro- 
vinces and the different conditions which prevail, it is desirable to 
appoint separate representatives in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, except 
in the case of the few firms which maintain offices in the two pro- 
vinces. Tripoli, with its excellent sea, air and city facilities, is the 
principal business centre. 


Foreign Trade ~* 

The statement given in Appendix No. 37 & 38 shows foreign trade 
in respect of processed foods. It will be seen that most of the Libya’s 
requirements are imported from Italy, U.K. and U.S.A. The principal 
exports from Libya are given below:— 














Item Value in £ 

in 1956 
Groundnuts a4 no zp ?. .. 8,18,408 
Almonds f 7 a Ey, aye 48,707 
Fresh fruits Be LS ae 7 vpien  L00. 527 
‘Tomatoes af ata ie =e i 1D.3iT 
Olives - Ae Me ate ee 61,335 
Custard Oil we oe ie i me 8,868 
Fish oe Pe a oa Soe ALTO GTS 
Eggs ae = F ae Ss on 37,088 








List of leading importers in Libya is given in Appendix No. 39. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture of Tripolitania 
is willing to furnish all possible information to prospective exporters 
of processed foods from India. 


Observations Made by the Delegation 


Oil has recently been found in Libya and 14 Oil Companies are 
operating. The staff of these Companies are the main buyers of the 
canned fruits and vegetables, juices, squashes, biscuits etc. The Arab 
population uses a very large quantity of tomato paste. The import of 
this particular item is, however, banned with a view to give protec- 
tion to a local manufacturer. 


A substantial consumers’ market is likely to develop in Libya in 
‘the near future and there will be a sufficient demand for Indian 
mango chutney, milk and powder, mango juice provided the prices 
are competitive. The bulk of the imports of biscuits in Libya is in 
cheap lines from Denmark, Holland, Kast-Germany and Italy and the 
import price is around £150 per ton. There are very small imports of 
high class biscuits from U.K. and U.S.A. which are consumed mostly 
by American and British residents numbering about 10,000 emploved 
in oil companies and foreign embassies. It is possible that Indian manu- 
facturers may be able to export small quantities of expensive varieties 
of biscuits provided the quality and packing is up to British standards 
Import licences are necessary for biscuits and confectionery. 
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Import price of Biscuits from U.K. in 3 lb. air tight cartons over 
wrapped with printed aluminium foil range from sh. 15 to sh. 18 per 
doz. American Ritz Crackers (which are now made in Italy under 
licence) are imported at sh. 4 C.I.F. for a 3 lb. carton. 


There is no scope for high priced confectionery. Attractively 
wrapped confectionery from Italy is imported at sh. 7 to sh. 8 in 7 lbs. 
tins C.LF. 


We are of the opinion that there is some scope in the near future 
for developing a small export market for Indian processed foods in 
Libya. There is no direct shipping line to Tripoli from India and con- 
signments will have to be exported to the ports which are touched by 
the direct lines, from where they are re-transported to Tripoli with 
the result that the deliveries are delayed. 
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CHAPTER IX—LEBANON 


We reached Beirut on September 7, 1959 and had a very useful 
meeting with Mr. Malek Chehab, Technical Adviser to the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry. Mr. Chehab mentioned that the total 
population of Lebanon was about 15 lakhs and of Beirut which is the 
capital of Lebanon about 5 lakhs. Beirut was a free market without 
any import restrictions. Import statistics are collected by the Director 
General of Foreign Trade in the Ministry of Economy. The present 
economic progress in Lebanon is entirely due to private enterprise. 
Mr. Chehab mentioned that importers in Lebanon usually keep large 
stocks in the “free zone” for re-export to other countries. An Inter- 
national Fair is going to be organised at Beirut in May 1960 and 
Indian processed foods can be displayed there. This fair is held for 
three weeks and would be useful for publicity of Indian products. 


We called on Mr. Rifai, Secretary General of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Rifai was of the opinion that in view of abundant 
supplies of fresh vegetables in Lebanon. there was little scope for im- 
porting canned vegetables from India except canned peas and 
asparagus. There would, however, be scope for importing frozen and 
canned shrimp provided the prices are competitive. There was also a 
re-export market for frozen shrimp, Canned foods are consumed in 
Lebanon by well-to-do people who require products of superior 
quality. Mr. Rifai further stated that there were no prospects of im- 
porting biscuits in view of two indigenous factories. Lebanon is land 
of apples, limes, pears, peaches, cherries, melons etc., and in every 
season one fruit or the other is available within the reach of the 
common people. There is, however, good demand for pine-apple slices 
and pine-apple juice but not for orange juice. As regards pickles and 
chutneys, there is possibility of importing these items in limited 
quantities. There is a market for confectionery but Indian products 
will have to compete with imported and indigenous products. They 
import substantial quantities of liquid glucose for use in the manufac- 
ture of confectionery and there would be good scope for Indian glucose 
provided the price is reasonable. Other processed food items which 
can be introduced in this country are edible starch products, mild 
curry powder and sardine in tins. Mango pulp and mango slices could 
be introduced if there was considerable propaganda and publicit 
People in Lebanon do not care for very spicy food. me 


We also called on H.E. Mr. Nasooli, Director General 
Trade, Ministry of Economy. Mr. S. V. Patel, our Commenting Gatton 
lor was also present at this meeting. He explained the main terms of 
reference of the delegation to H.E. Mr. Nasooli. The latter mentioned 
that they have 5 or 6 factories in Lebanon for the manufacture of 
Jams, Orange Marmalade and fruit juices. The total production of 
fruit jams in the country was nearly 770 tons in the organised sector 
Every housewife in Lebanon, however, prepares her own glace fruit ; 
marmalade and jams for domestic consumption. The total imports a 
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jams during 1957 were 70 tons. The imports of tomato ketchup during 
1957 were 2,241 tons. Canned peas are produced in Lebanon but large 
quantities are also imported from several countries. There is scope 
for starting new canning factories in Lebanon. Canned fruits imported 
from countries other than Syria have to pay a custom duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem or 35 piasters per kilo, whichever is more. H.E. Mr. 
Nasooli stated that there are prospects of importing Indian processed 
foods in Lebanon provided there was enough publicity and the prices 
were competitive. H.E. Mr. Nasooli suggested that samples of Indian 
processed foods may be sent to leading importers in Lebanon. There 
are no import restrictions but indigenous industry is protected by 
high customs duty. 


We interviewed the following leading importers in Beirut and 
discussed the prospects of introducing Indian processed foods in 
Lebanon: 


(i) Mr. Antoine Masoud, Bab Adres, Beirut. 
(ii) M/s Salvago & Co., Hoyek Street, Beirut. 


(iii) Mr. Adib Ishak of M/s Middle-East Supply Co., Hoyek 
Street, Beirut. 


Market Conditions in Lebanon . 


The national language in Lebanon is Arabic but French and 
English are widely understood in commercial circles. The metric 
system of weights and measures is in general use throughout the 
country. The majority of the business houses are open from 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. in summer and 8-30 a.m. to 3 p.m. in winter. Lebanon is 
mainly an agricultural country. There are a few industries like olive 
oil production, cigarette manufacture, confectionery, biscuits and 
fruit products. The main crops are citrus fruits, bananas, apples and 
some vegetables. Lebanon is fundamentally a price market though 
quality is not totally ignored. The best method of trade is through 
agents. Importers prefer quotations C&F Beirut and terms of pay- 
ment vary according to the merchandise involved and the status of 
the importers. 


The currency of the country is Lebanese £ consisting of 100 
Lebanese piasters. 1 Lebanese £ is nearly equal to 2sh. 3d. sterling. 
Imports of Processed food during 1957 and 1958 are given in Appendix 
No. 40. Addresses of the importers and businessmen in Lebanon are 
given in the Appendix No. 41. 


Observations made by the Delegation 


Lebanon is a small country but the standard of living is very high. 
There are a large number of modern hotels catering to the tourist 
traffic. Processed foods from all over the world are imported. Lebanon 
has a very large crop of apples which they find it difficult to dispose 
of at profitable price. The Government are, therefore, trying to en- 
courage private individuals to set up factories for canning of this fruit 
and its juice. Substantial quantities of vegetables like beans, beets, 
tomato and brinjals are grown and regularly flown in fresh form to 
Kuwait and Bahrein. 
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Our main handicap in Lebanon market as in other countries is 
the high price of our products. Small quantities of mango slices, 
mango chutney and some varieties of Indian pickles were, however, 
exported from India in the past. 


There are possibilities of exporting small quantities (1,000 cases 
per year) of canned guavas and mangoes. There is also scope for ex- 
porting about 5,000 cases of canned gooseberry provided the product 
is of standard quality and price reasonable. 


There is considerable re-export trade from Beirut to neighbour- 
ing countries like Malta, Cyprus, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 


There is a demand for mango chutney and bulk of the imports 
are from U.K. Indian mango chutney and pickles had been exported 
in the past but there were complaints regarding quality and packing 
and there were no repeat orders. There is a demand for curry powder. 
We received suggestions that the quality of Indian curry powder 
requires to be standardized. It should be possible to export curry 
powder packed in 2 ozs., 4 ozs. and 8 ozs. tins to the extent of nearly 
1,000 cases per year. There is a good scope for the export of our 
canned peas provided we are able to compete with Holland in quality 
and price. There is no scope for the export of Indian biscuits as 
there is sufficient indigenous production. It is, however, possible to 
export confectionery provided our prices are competitive with Italy 
and Holland who export at a c.i.f. price of nearly shilling 1 per lb. in 
7 Ib. tins. 


It is suggested that Indian exporters may insist upon payment by 
means of an irrevocable letter of credit, cash against delivery terms 
(CAD) and in certain cases credit may be resorted to where satisfac- 
tory trade relations have existed for some time. The best means of 
doing publicity in Lebanon is through newspapers, periodicals and 
cinemas. The cost of showing slides in cinemas ranges between £L.5. 
to £L.20 per week depending on the class of the cinema and the town. 
Although French and English are fairly well-known in Beirut, there 
are definite advantages of using Arabic language. Exporters of Indian 
processed foods are, therefore, advised to arrange for correspondence 
in Arabic, if possible, with importers in Lebanon. We are of the 
Opinion that there are many advantages to be gained if Indian ex- 
porters make periodical personal contacts with importers in Lebanon. 
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We left Lebanon for Nicosia (Cyprus) on 9th September 1959. 


CHAPTER X—CYPRUS 


We reached Nicosia on September 9, 1959 and were met at the air- 
port by Mr. G. M. Georgiades, representing Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Cyprus and Mr. Rousos Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nicosia. Shri S. V. Patel, Commercial Counsellor accompanied 
us to Nicosia. 


We had useful discussion with a number of leading importers 
affiliated to the Cyprus Chamber of Commerce and also the Turkish 
Cypriot Chamber of Commerce. Samples of Indian processed foods 
were also displayed. Mr. Andrew Savides of M/s Y. Shukuroglou & 
Sons Ltd., evinced keen interest in meat products manufactured by 
an Indian manufacturer in Delhi, and was of the opinion that there 
was considerable scope for importing them from India. We received 
valuable advice from Mr. Costas Mourtouvanies, Managing Director 
of Costas Mourtouvanis & Sons Ltd., who are agents for a large range 
of processed foods manufactured in U.K. Discussion with Mr. 
Mourtouvanis brought out the following points: — 


(a) There is considerable bias in Cyprus in favour of U.K. goods. 


(b) There is some scope for importing the following products 
from India provided the packing was attractive and the 
price was reasonable: 


Lime juice; Jams in 1 lb. jars including Orange marmalade; 
Mango chutney in 1 lb. jars; Biscuits; Pine-apple products; 
Tomato products; Canned vegetables; Edible starch pro- 
ducts; Canned meat products; Ham and bacon; Pickles in 
10 oz. glass jars; 


(c) There is limited demand in Cyprus for Guava products. The 
demand for other preserved fruits is also not large since 
majority of the housewives prepare their own requirements. 


(d) As regards confectionery, there is local production but there 
is some demand for special varieties like soft centered 
goods. 


(e) There is demand for liquid glucose by the indigenous con- 
fectionery manufacturers. 


(f) The scope for exporting canned prawn to Cyprus is limited. 


(g) Importers in Cyprus would be interested in knowing the 
C.LF. prices of different types of Indian processed goods. 
The price should be quoted C.I.F. Famagusta Port an 
sterling. The net content should be given in lbs. 


We had an interesting discussion with Mr. Kamal Rustom, Chair- 
ran of the Turkish Cypriot Chamber of Commerce. The members of 
his Association are interested in developing trade with India in res- 
pect of processed foods and desire to enter into direct correspondence 
with leading Indian manufacturers. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 


Area 


; d 

The area of the island of Cyprus is nearly 3,572 square miles and 
the population is estimated to be about 5,00,000. The main port 1s 
Famagusta. 


Currency 


The unit of the currency is Cyprus £ which is equivalent to 
Sterling £. It is divided into 1,000 mils. 


Import of processed food and vegetables 


Dairy Products—Main suppliers are the Netherlands and for 
butter in particular, Australia and New Zealand. During 1958 there 
were considerable imports of preserved milk from France (£194,944). 
There is no import duty on butter and on most of the other dairy pro- 
ducts, irrespective of the country of import, with the exception of 
cheese, curd and cream milk, which are subject to a duty of 12 per 
cent and 16 per cent ad valorem, preferential and general tariff, res- 
pectively. Total imports of dairy products during 1958 were valued 
at about £676,000. Cheese is produced locally. 


Fish and Fish Preparations—Imports from India are negligible. 
The main countries of import are the United Kingdom and Portugal. 
Total imports during 1958 were valued at £308,000. No duty is payable 
on fresh, salted or frozen fish. Importers of cavier and cavier substi- 
tutes, however, pay a custom duty 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
preferential and general tariff, respectively, and certain other types 


of fish and fish products are assessed at 8 per cent and 12 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Biscuits and bread—Imports from India are nil. Total imports 
during 1958 were valued at £171,000, U.K., Belgium and Denmark 
accounted for over 93 per cent of total imports. The duty payable on 


this item is 20 per cent and 28 per cent preferential and general tariff, 
respectively. 


~ 


Preserved vegetables—Imports from India are negligible. 


Tinned stringless beans and peas are imported from U.K. in small 
quantities. Tomato juice is imported from Italy. Total imports during 
1958 were valued at about £75,000. Considerable quantities of tinned 
vegetables and fruit products are produced locally. The import duty 
ranges from 12 per cent in the case of preserved vegetables to 32 per 


cent and 40 per cent preferential and general tariff in respect of peas, 
tomatoes and tomato juice. 


Glucose—Imports from India are Nil. 


Total imports during 1958 were valued at £23,000, mainly from 
U.K. and Yugoslavia. The import duty on glucose depends on the 
percentage by weight of total sugars, expressed as sucrose and ranges 
from 690 to.910 mils. per cwt. (pref. and gen. tariff) if it is 90 per cent 
or over, to 345 to 565 mils. per cwt. if it is less than 50 per cent. 
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Sugar confectionery and sugar preparations—(Except chocolate 
confectionery). 


Imports from India are nil. 


Total imports during 1958—£65.000, of which £41,000 were from 
U.K. Import duty: 40 per cent and 50 per cent ad valorem. Sugar and 
chocolate confectionery are produced locally. 


Customs Tariff 


There are no restrictions regarding the import of. processed foods 


except for an ad valorem customs duty, the rates of which range as 
follows :— 





Item Unit Tariff 
Per cent 
Meat & Meat Preparations .. Value 8 
Condensed Cream A, oy, Be ot it 12 
Condensed Milk = ah Free 
Butter Fresh “ ah Free 
Cheese Pa os “0 asi 08 rr 12 
Fish & Fish Preparations in containers .. a e iF 7 8 
Preparations of cereals a = rie ae a 20 
Confectionery (Bakery) aS 20 
Preserved fruits ot -e She A a A 20: 
Jams & Marmalades x i se At SB “A 30 
Fruit Juices without sugars. ne ae -. +3 Bs Free 
Others a es = we Ar a 20 
Vegetables, preserved or pickled a i a ai eS 32 
Sugar confectionery a ie 5 ‘2 F a 50 
Chocolate es és a ae s 16. 
Margarine He a fe ae re - Free 
Tomato Sauce iP ne Par “- ee “A 32 
Biscuits % Pa me He aia re 20 








The names and addresses of leading importers of processed foods 
are given in Appendix No. 42, while Import Statistics of food products 
are given in Appendix No. 43 & 44. . “— 


Cr 
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Conclusions 


There is scope for introducing processed foods in Cyprus pro- 
vided we can compete with products from U.K. and other countries 
in respect of price and quality. Confectionery is produced locally and 
is also exported to neighbouring markets. There is a heavy customs 
duty of 50 per cent on imports of confectionery. A very small quantity 
of high class confectionery is imported in fancy presentation tins from 
the U.K. 


There are imports of biscuits mainly from Belgium and Denmark 
at a very cheap price e.g. cream biscuits from Belgium in 3 lb. packets 
packed in printed aluminium foils at Sh. 10 per dozen C.I.F. There is 
preference in Cyprus for cream biscuits. 
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We left Nicosia on 10th September 1959. 


CHAPTER XI—IRAQ 


We reached Baghdad on September 11, 1959 and on the same day 
reception was held by Mr. A. N. Mohindra, President of the Indian 
Association to meet the delegation. 


We called on Mr. I. S. Chopra, our Ambassador in Iraq on 12th 
September 1959. He talked to us regarding the present market condi- 
tions in Iraq. At present the market is monopolised by British goods 
and the Iraqi importing houses are mostly dependent on U.K. Most 
of the banking concerns in Iraq are British. Under the present politi- 
cal conditions, the atmosphere is favourable for Indian products. He 
was of the opinion that Indian manufacturers should appoint local 
agents to popularise Indian processed goods and they should also send 
“roving agents” to Iraq to push the sales of their products. The local 
population is interested in canned foods. Chinese canned products 
were also found in the market. There was scope for introducing 
mango and pine-apple products are well as canned peas. Taste would, 
however, have to be created for typical Indian food products. 


We paid a courtesy call on H.E. Syed Abdul Latif Al-Shawaf, 
Minister for Commerce, Government of Iraq. His Excellency told us 
that he would welcome further trade between the two countries. Shri 
K. U. Patel, leader of the delegation explained the purpose of the 
delegation. His Excellency mentioned that there was good scope for 
Indian canned foods although they have a scheme to produce canned 
fruits and vegetables in Iraq in the near future. At present the price 
of canned foods in the market is very high because of limited stocks 
due to import restrictions. Recently, Government of Iraq have stepped 
up the import quotas and there was possibility of higher imports of 
processed foods. Dates are the most important crop in the country. and ~ 
they are planning to produce sugar from surplus dates. They would 
welcome technical know-how and other assistance from India in res- 
pect of setting up of fruit and vegetable canning factories in Iraq. 
Government of Iraq would be prepared to consider the issue of import 
licences to a large number of importers for the import of canned foods 
from India in preference to a limited number of importers. 


We also called on H.E. Mr. Abdul Wahid Al-Kaisy, Director 
General of Trade who mentioned that imports of canned foods are 
being liberalised in accordance with the new import policy. He men- 
tioned that there were no quantitative restrictions in respect of the 
import of cheese, canned meat and fish and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. There are, however, quantitative restrictions on the import of 
biscuits, pickles, chutney and pickled olive. Iraq is importing mango 
pickle in bottles and mango chutney in barrels from India. 


We called on H.E. Hafid Al-Tukmachi, Director General of Eco- 
nomics. He mentioned that Indian goods including Indian food pro- 
ducts which were exhibited at the last exhibition organised by the 
Government of India, were very much appreciated and he hoped that 
there would be increased trade between the two countries. 
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We called on H.E. Mr. Jamil Matloob, Director General of Indus- 
tries, Government of Iraq on 14th September 1959. He told us that 
industries have to obtain a licence from the Government depending 
upon their investment. The licence holders are permitted to import 
machinery without paying any custom duty. After the installation of 
machinery is complete, import of raw materials will also be allowed 
free of customs duty. This concession is not given to unlicensed units. 


The above concessions regarding custom duty are not applicable 
in respect of firms where foreign capital is more than 45 per cent. 
Licensed units which are set up with 45 per cent foreign capital and 
55 per cent Iraqi capital are permitted to import raw materials and 
machinery free of custom duty. Government have not fixed any limit 
on payment of royalty. Ministry of Industry have recently started a 
section for laying down specifications for different products. Health 
Ministry have also framed regulations regarding standards for food 
products. H.E. Mr. Jamil Matloob was of the opinion that Indian 
manufacturers should appoint agents or representatives in Iraq to 
popularise their products and maintain personal contacts with lead- 
ing importers in Iraq. 


- We called on Brig. Mahjoob Mohammed Amin, Director of Army 
Shops and Clubs and discussed with him the question of supplying 
Indian processed foods to the Iraqi Army Canteen. The Directorate of 
Army Shops was interested in importing the following products from 
India: — 


Mango chutney; Sausages; Canned prawn; Canned Sardine: 
Canned fruits and vegetables; Cream cracker and other 
varieties of biscuits; Confectionery and Fruit Squashes. 


Brig. Amin mentioned that there was a separate organisation for 
Army purchase. His organisation dealt with supplies to the Army offi- 
cers and their families. Some time back they had placed orders with 
an Indian firm for supply of army caps. This firm has not yet executed 
the order fully. He was of the opinion that Indian exporters should be 
particular about prompt deliveries. . 


His Directorate would like to have quotations and samples of 
various types of processed foods indicated above from Indian manu- 
facturers to enable him te examine the question of importing them 
from India subject to the prices being competitive and the packing as 
attractive as of similar products imported from U.K. He was parti- 
cularly interested in obtaining samples and quotations of fruit 
squashes in order to test them before placing orders. As regards 
method of payment, his organisation would be willing to open letters 
of credit with well-known Indian exporters. 


Visits to Departmental Stores 


We visited the following departmental stores in Baghdad and 


inspected the range of proces f 
Section : — Z P sed foods displayed in the Food 


(i) Orose De-Back. 


(ii) Baghdad General Supply Stores (B.G.S.S.). 
(iii) Spinneys. 


Or 
or 


Visits to Factories 


We also visited the factory of M/s M. S. Shakarchi where con- 
fectionery, biscuits, fruit squashes and syrups are manufactured. We 
visited a vegetable oil factory in Baghdad where vanaspati soaps and 
cotton seed oil were being produced. 


We attended a meeting on September 14, 1959 in the Baghdad 
Chamber of Commerce. A number of leading importers and business- 
men were present at this meeting. Samples of Indian processed foods 
were displayed in the Chamber of Commerce and were examined by 
the importers present. Mr. R. Al-Suffar, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce felt that a market could be created in Iraq for. Indian 
rnango pulp provided the price was reasonable. Considerable amount 
of publicity will be necessary for this purpose. Shri K. U. Patel, 
Leader of the delegation, stated that the Government of India are 
shortly going to set up a show room in Baghdad where Indian pro- 
cessed foods will be displayed. Importers in Baghdad may visit this 
show room from time to time. 


The points brought out in course of discussion at this meeting 
are summarised below: — 
(a) Indian exporters should ensure that the quality of their 
products was in conformity with the specifications given 
by the importers. 


(b) Indian exporters should pay particular attention to the 
storage life of the canned foods since these products often 
remain unsold for a long time. 


(c) Importers were interested in Indian biscuits provided the 
packing was as attractive as that of biscuits from U.K. in 
foil wrapped 3 lb. Cartons. 


(d) There is scope for exporting all types of tinned fruits and 
vegetables from India. Canned mango and mango pulp 
could find a market provided there was intensive publicity. 


(e) As regards confectionery, there is some demand for the 
same packed in decorated tins containing 1 lb., 3 lb. and } 
lb. Wrapping of sweets should be done attractively. Centre- 
filled sweets and soft toffees are preferred in Iraq. 


(f) There is large consumption of fruit squashes. The demand 
for different products is in the following proportion. 

















Per cent 

Orarge Squash os at ae 2 ae 80 
Lemon Squash ne ae ae ae ays 10 
Lime Juice (Cordial) 52, va ave we ° 
Pine-apple Squash 5 
100 











We visited a few importing firms in Baghdad and discussed their 
requirements of processed foods. M/s Mohammed Ali-Jamad import 
“Ship brand” mango pickle manufactured by Poonjiajee of Bombay. 
They mentioned that this brand was very popular in Iraq. They are 
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interested in mango pulp and pickles, orange concentrate (1; 6) and 
pine-apple slices, guava and tomato products. They are also interested 
in importing tomato paste having concentration 28—30 and 38—40 in 
100 gms in 3 kilo and 1 kilo containers. At present tomato paste 1s 
being imported in Iraq from Bulgaria under a barter agreement. The 
price is 105 Dinars per ton C. & F. Basra, the packing being 100 gms. 
per tin, 200 tins to a case. They are also interested in importing toffees 
provided the wrapping is attractive. Liquid glucose is being imported 
by this firm from Yugoslavia at a price of 40 Dinars per ton Cy. fea 
Basra packed in Steel drums. They are interested in importing cream 
biscuits and cream crackers preferably in 7 ozs. packs. 


M/s Saheed Yousuf & Co., Baghdad are interested in importing 
fruit juices from India in bulk packs and also jams provided the price 
is competitive. 


We had an opportunity to discuss various aspects of trade in 
Indian processed foods with a number of leading businessmen of 
Baghdad who were present at a function held in Indian Embassy. 


General Information 


(a) Iraq is primarily an agricultural country. The bulk of Iraq’s 
income comes from oil royalties which in 1956 amounted to £380 
million. The income derived from export of primary products like 
dates, grain, wool etc., amounts to less than £20 million a year. 


(b) Arabic and English are the main languages used in business 
circles. It would be preferable to correspond with leading Arab 
businessmen in Iraq in Arabic language. 


(c) The total population of Iraq according to the census taken in 
October 1957 is 65,38,000 out of which the Indian population is nearly 
eae The population of greater Baghdad is 10,85,232 and of Basra 
3,92,974. 


(d) Several firms in Basra are engaged in packing dates for ex- 
port. There are a few flour mills in the country and also a number of 
confectionery and aerated water factories. 


(e) Iraqi currency is linked with £ Sterling and 1 Iraqi Dinar is 
equivalent to £1. The Dinar is divided in 1,000 fils. 


(f) Quotations should be given by the exporters C. & F. Basra or 
Baghdad. It may be noted that the insurance for imports has to be 
effected in Iraq. The purpose of this arrangement is to save foreign 
exchange. 


(g) Import duties are levied on specific or on ad valorem basis 
according to the commodity concerned. 


(h) Iraq is a highly competitive market and publicity is essential. 
“The Iraq Times” which is an English daily has a circulation of 6.000 
and is considered to be an effective medium for advertising. The 
advertisement rates are 400—500 fils per column inch. 


(i) The usual method of doing business in Iraq is by appointing 
an exclusive agent. A list of leading importers is given in Appendix 
No. 45. It may be mentioned that there are very few agents in Iraq 
handling goods of only one particular line. They deal with a number 
‘ol commodities diverse in character. : 
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(j) Business hours for the wholesale market in Iraq are 8-00 a.m. 
to 3-00 p.m. and of retail market 8-00 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. and 4-30 p.m. 
to 8-00 p.m. The importers are usually both wholesellers as well as 
retailers. Where an importer is a sole-agent for any item, he expects 
to get 5—73 per cent commission for agency, apart from wholesale 
profit of about 10 per cent. Most of the importers in Baghdad have 
clearing agents at Basra to whom they have to pay from 23 per cent 
to 5 per cent. The wholesale market is centrally situated in Shorjah, 
Baghdad. The tail merchants expect a profit of 20 to 30 per cent. Im- 
port of processed food in Iraq during 1956, 1957 and 1958 is given in 
Appendix No. 46 c.if. prices of some processed food as collected by 
us are given in Appendix No. 46(1). 


Observations and Recommendations 


(a) There is scope for exporting liquid glucose from India pro- 
vided we can compete in price with other countries. Liquid glucose is 
used in Iraq as an essential raw material in the manufacture of con- - 
fectionery. It would be advisable for Indian manufacturers of liquid 
glucose to correspond with the confectionery factories in Iraq as per 
addresses given in Appendix No. 47. 


(b) Indian exporters should insist on payment against letter of 
credit. 


(c) There are 10 factories in Iraq for the manufacture of biscuits 
and confectionery and these two items are protected. The local pro- 
duction of biscuits and confectionary is concentrated mainly on cheap 
varieties like Marine and Petit Beurre and wrapped confectionery. 
Both these items are retailed at 150 fils per lb. Very small quantities 
of biscuits and confectionery are, however, allowed to be imported. 
The total imports of confectionery including chocolate during 1958 
amounted to Dinars 1,42,000 and total imports of biscuits to Dinars 
68,000. Import duty on confectionery is 200 fils per kilo (1 Dinar is 
equal to 1,000 fils) and on biscuits 120 fils per kilo. Importers’ commis- 
sion is usually 5 to 73 per cent and on top of it they charge 10 per cent 
profit when distributing goods to wholesale dealers. Chief countries 
from where biscuits and confectionery are being imported are U.K., 
Holland, Denmark, U.S.A. and Lebanon. The main suppliers of quality 
biscuits are Huntley and Pammers, Peak Freans and Carrs of U.K. 
Their prices in 4 lb. packets in attractive aluminium foil wraps range 
from Sh. 15 to Sh. 18 per dozen. A small quantity of fancy biscuit tins 
is also in the market but the main imports are in 3 lb. air-tight cartons. 
India can export a small quantity of biscuits to Iraq provided the 
quality and packing is comparable to biscuits imported from U.K. and 
sufficient publicity is carried out to promote the sales. 


(d) As regards confectionery, very small quantities of high class 
products are being imported and the import price of confectionery 
trom U.K. ranges from Sh. 2 to Sh. 2-4d. per lb. in 7 lbs. decorated 
containers. Confectionery and biscuits which are imported in Iraq 
from Holland, Denmark and Lebanon are of cheaper variety and the 
prices are very much lower than Indian prices. The products imported 
from U.K. and U.S.A. are higher priced and it would be worthwhile 
for Indian manufacturers to enter the Iraqi market only if the quality 
and presentation is upto the standard of products exported by U.K. 
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(e) There is goodwill in Iraq in favour of India and Indian pro- 
ducts. Import licences for import of Indian processed foods are ex- 
pected to be considered favourably in the near future by the Govern- 


ment of Iraq. 


(f) As regards canned fruits and vegetables, licensing regulations 
are strict and quota are fixed for various items. 


(g) There is a fairly good scope for marketing Indian mango 
juice in 6 oz. cans. Good deal of publicity will, however, be necessary 
for this purpose. Indian mango pickle is popular with the local popu- 
lation. This item is at present in short supply in Iraq on account of 
certain import restrictions. 


(h) There is a good market for Indian Curry Powder. Some 
brands of curry powder imported from India were, however, of 
inferior quality. The importers in Iraq desire direct connection with 
the manufacturers of curry powder in India and not with the ex- 
porters who buy from the cheapest source and export at a high price, 
making a large profit for themselves. This has spoiled the reputation 
oft Indian curry powder to a certain extent. Minimum specifications 
should be laid down for curry powder by the Indian Standards Insti- 
tution or by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser. Export of curry 
powder which does not conform to the National standards should be 
banned. 


(i) As is usual in all the Arabic countries, consumption of tomato 
paste is on a large scale in Iraq. Tomatoes suitable for producing 
tomato paste and tomato puree are grown near Amritsar in Punjab. 
_ Installation of a complete automatic plant near Amritsar would, 
therefore, be desirable. This line of manufacture would also require 
lithographed cans varying in size from 2 oz. to 10 lbs. at reasonable 
prices. 


(j) Frequent visits by the representatives of Indian manufacturers 
to Iraq coupled with constant propaganda and publicity through 
newspapers and other means will help to promote the export of 
Indian processed foods to a great extent. The major consuming centres 
in Iraq are Baghdad, Basra, Mosol and Kirkuk. 


(k) Indian exporters should quote C. & F. prices for Baghdad if 
the imports are for Baghdad because the railway freight from Basra 
to Baghdad on direct imports is about £3 per ton against an expendi- 
ture of £6 per ton for goods shipped to Basra and then brought by the 
importers to Baghdad. ‘ 


_ () Our Commercial Secretary in the Indian Embassy is of the 
opinion that it should not be difficult to create a sizeable demand for 
canned mango juice, mango pulp and mango slices in Iraq. Once a 


demand is created for mango products it 
market. go p it would be our exclusive 


BASRA 


We left Baghdad on September 15, 1959 for B ‘si 
following departmental stores in Basra: — ea acieablgnipeamha te one 


(i) M/s Green Stores. 
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(11) M/s B.G.S.S. Stores. 
(iii) M/s Philip Rafi Stores. 


Enquiries were made by us regarding the wholesale and retail prices 
of different food products. We attended a meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce at Basra at which a number of leading importers were 
present. Samples of Indian processed foods were displayed at this 
meeting. One of the leading importers Hazi Mustafa T. Salman appre- 
ciated the samples of mango juice manufactured by a Bombay firm 
and placed a trial order for 1,000 cases. ; 


The President of the Chamber of Commerce, Basra, Al-Sayid 
Jaffar Al-Badar welcomed the delegation and mentioned that he 
looked torward to increased trade between India and Iraq. 


The following points were brought out in the course of discus- 
sions at the above meeting :— 


(a) The quality of Indian processed foods displayed at the 
meeting was appreciated by the importers who were 
anxious to act as sole agents in Iraq of individual Indian 
manufacturers. 


(b) According to the existing Indo-Iraq Trade Agreement, 
Indian tea has to be imported to the extent of 124 per cent 
of the total imports. Indian tea, however, is not as popular 
in Iraq as it should be and many merchants desired that 
they should be permitted to import processed foods instead. 


(c) There is scope for exporting roasted and salted cashewnuts 
from India in smaller packs. 

(d) There is tremendous scope in Iraq for fruit drinks. It is 
reported that nearly 240 million bottles of Carbonated 
beverages are sold per year in the towns of Baghdad and 
Basra. 
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CHAPTER XII—KUWAIT 


We reached Kuwait on September 17, 1959 and were met by Mr. 
U. C. Kohli, President of the Indian Merchants Association as also 
by a few other leading Indian Merchants of Kuwait. Mr. G. T. Burgess 
and Mr. Egerton of the Political Agency called on us at the State 
Guest House where we were staying. 


We called on Mr. D. J. McCarthy, Her Majesty’s Political Agent 
and Mr. G. T. Burgess, Commercial Officer. They appraised us re- 
garding the existing trade conditions and business methods in Kuwait. 
Mr. Burgess furnished us with useful data regarding trade in pro- 
cessed foods. This data is given in Appendix No. 48. 


We visited a number of leading importers in Kuwait. A list of 
importers dealing with processed foods is given in Appendix No. 49. 


General Information 


Kuwait is an independent Sheikhdom in special treaty relaticns 
with Her Majesty’s Government in the U.K. The population of Kuwait 
town is estimated to be 215,000 of which nearly 4,300 are Indians and 
Pakistanis. The State has a revenue of 115 million sterling from oil 
royalties and about £8 million from customs. 


The standard of living is very high. Till recently drinking water 
was difficult to obtain but a plant has now been ‘installed to distil 
drinking water from sea water and there is no shortage of potable 
water. Nothing, however, is grown in the country and all processed 
foods are imported. Most of the imports are from U.K. but the trend 
of imports from America is on an increase. There is a great demand 
for fresh vegetables and fruits which are sold at fairly high price. 
These are usually imported by air from Lebanon. 


Indian Rupee is the official currency in the country. There is an 
overall duty of 4 per cent ad valorem on all imports. 


Business Methods 


Indian Exporters should bear in mind that the prices should be 


quoted C.LF. Kuwait, the normal method of payment being irrevo- 
cable letter of credit. 


Government purchases, with the exception of those for the Health 


Department are made through Kuwaiti agents or firms with Kuwait 
partners. 


A large central kitchen is run by the Ministry of Education where 
nearly 50,000 meals are served free to the students everyday. Mr. 
Mohd. Al-Wazzan is at present the contractor for supply of foodstuffs 
to the Central Kitchen. There is a good scope for supplying Indian 
processed foods for consumption in the Central Kitchen. 


Large quantities of processed foods are imported in Kuwait for 
supply to neighbouring Sheikhdoms. Business hours in Kuwait are 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon both in summer and winter and 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
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in winter and 4 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. in summer. Government offices are 
open to the public from 3 a.m. to 12 noon in summer and winter. 


Observations 


(a) There is a definite goodwill in Kuwait towards India and 
there is good scope for exporting different types of canned fruits and 
vegetables provided the price is competitive and packing attractive 


There is scope for the export of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
Bombay to Kuwait. 


(b) Being a hot country, sales of soft drinks and aerated waters 
are very large. If a modern bottling company is established in Kuwait 
for the manufacture of mango beverage, it is likely to meet with 
immediate success since Kuwaities are fond of Indian mango. This 
would, however, require sufficient propaganda. It is possible to estab- 
lish a business in Kuwait only if the partner is a Kuwaiti or an Indian 
resident who has been doing business in Kuwait before new regula- 


tions regarding establishment of business by foreigners came into 
force in Kuwait. 


(c) There is scope for exporting Indian mango pickles, curry 
powder, orange segments and juice, pine-apple slices and juice, canned 
okra, processed peas, chick peas, baked beans in tomato sauce etc. 


(d) Confectionery and biscuits are allowed to be imported in 
Kuwait without any import licence. The main imports of confectionery 
are from Holland and Denmark and small quantities are also im- 
ported from the U.K. The C.LF. prices of imported biscuits and some 
fruit products are given in Appendix No. 50. 
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CHAPTER XIII—BAHREIN 


We reached Bahrein on September 19, 1959 and were met at the 
air port by Mr, Vishwanathan, Market Officer in the British Political 
Agency. In course of our stay at Bahrein, we called on Mr. E. Scott, 
Second Secretary (Commercial), British Political Agency and Mr. 
G. H. Reid, Director of Customs and Focd Controller, Government of 


Bahrein. . . 
We visited the following departmental stores in Bahrein: — 


(i) M. R. Karmustaji Stores. 
(ii) Moon Stores. 

(iii) S. Dorabji & Sons. 

(iv) P. Maganmal & Sons. 
(v) Bahrein Cold Stores. 


We examined samples of processed foods displayed there. In- 
formation regarding C.IL.F.-prices of different products was collected 
and is given in Appendix No. 51. 


We attended a meeting at the Bahrein Chamber of Commerce 
on September 21. We were welcomed by Mr. Ali Reza, President and 
Mr. Sadiq Al-Baharna, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
meeting was also attended by Mr. Scott, Second Secretary (Commer- 
cial) and a number of leading merchants. 


The following points were brought out in course of discussions in 
the Chamber of Commerce: — 


(a) There is a large demand in Bahrein for biscuits both sweet 
as well as salted. This item is already being imported from 
India and there is scope for stepping up further exports. We 
will have to. compete with cheaper warieties of biscuits and 
toffees which are imported from Denmark and Holland. 
Toffees imported from Holland are nearly 50 per cent 
cheaper than Indian toffees. 


(b) There is substantial demand for mango chutney and other 
tinned products. The price of our products is, however, re- 
ported to be high. 


(c) Canned peaches are at present imported from Japan. India 
could export this product provided the price compares with 
that of the Japanese product. 


(d) Bahrein is a price and not so much a quality market. The 
bulk of the sales in Bahrein is for cheaper goods. There is 
a large demand for fruit squashes like Orange Squash 
These are at present being imported from U.K. at a price 
of Sh. 23 per dozen c.i.f. Large quantities of Orange Squash 
could be imported in Bahrein from India provided India 
could export at the same price. 


(e) There would be a demand for mango pulp and mango 
squash for the manufacture of soft drinks. 
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(f{) Samples of Indian processed foods which were displayed at 


the Chamber of Commerce were appreciated by the im- 
porters. 


(g) There is a bias in Bahrein in favour of British products. 


(h) A number of importers are interested in importing ready- 
made mango beverage in bottles or cans. 


(i) There would be substantial demand for Indian pickles and 
chutney, tomato paste, tomato juice etc., if the prices are 
competitive. 

Mr. E. Scott, Commercial Secretary gave a reception at which 
we met a number of leading merchants and officials. 


General Information 


Bahrein is an independent Sheikhdom in special treaty relations 
with Her Majesty’s Government in U.K. Bahrein consists of a number 
of islands, the largest of which is Bahrein itself which is about 30 
miles long and 10 miles wide. The population of the Bahrein island is 
nearly 1,30,000 of which nearly 3,000 are Europeans and Americans 
and 16,000 non-Bahreinese. Bahrein is exceedingly hot in summer. 
The business hours are 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. to sunset. There is a 
Chamber of Commerce in Bahrein. The most important newspaper 
published in Bahrein is “Gulf Times” which has an Arabic Edition 
named “Alkhalij”. This paper accepts advertisements at a rate of 
Rs. 300 for each half page insertion and Rs. 6 per single column inch. 
There is a custom duty of nearly 5 per cent on all processed foods. 
Import licences are not required except for import of alcoholic drinks 
which are strictly controlled. The figures for the import of different 
types of processed foods in Bahrein are given in statement in 
Appendix No. 52. There is considerable re-export business in Bahrein 
and about 4rd of the total imports are re-exported to other countries 
in the Gulf as may be seen from the figures given in Appendix No. 53. 
There are very good ware-housing and handling facilities at Bahrein 
Port. Indian currency is used in Bahrein. 


Observations 


Bahrein is known as the “Store House of the Arabian Gulf”. 
Though the area and population of Bahrein are small, Bahrein acts 
as a distribution centre for other places in Arabian Gulf such as 
Dubai, Qatar, Muscat, etc. Formerly, Bahrein Oil Company used to 
purchase all its requirements of processed foods for their staff through 
their Head Office in London but recently they have adopted a policy 
of procuring locally most of its requirements. Bahrein is a small 
market and before any agents are appointed, it will be better to know 
if the firm has necessary facilities and is engaged in entrepot trade. 
Prices should be quoted by Indian exporters c.if. Bahrein. There is 
considerable demand in Bahrein for curry powder, mango chutney, 
biscuits, confectionery and nearly all types of provision and stores. A 
list of importers of food products in Bahrein is given in Appendix 54. 
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CHAPTER XIV—SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We would like to emphasise at the very out-set that success in 
Stepping up and stabilising the exports of Indian processed foods will 


to a large measure depend upon 4 Ps—Product: Price: Packing and 
Propaganda. 


Product 


2. (a) The nature of the product, its quality and composition are 
important factors which govern the export market in different coun- 
tries. We found that the export of the following processed foods could 
be started and/or substantially stepped up in various countries visited 
by us provided ways and means are found to bring down the cost of 
production and greater attention is paid by the industry to improving 
and standardising the quality, packing and labelling. 


Aden—Mango pulp and slices; Orange and lemon squash; Pine- 
apple products; Jams and marmalade; Canned and curried 
vegetables; Ham and Bacon (for British population); 
Curried chicken; Curried mutton; Biscuits; Confectionery; 
Dextrose Powder; Tomato Paste and puree, Ice cream, 
Pickles and chutney, ginger preserve; crystallised fruits. 


Saudi-Arabia—Mango pulp and slices; squashes, Orange seg- 
ments; Pine-apple products; Tomato products; Mango 
pickle chutney; Canned beans, carrot and peas; Biscuits 
and Confectionery. 


Sudan—Orange concentrate, Orange segment, liquid glucose; 
edible starch products: curried chicken; curried mutton; 
mango chutney and pickles; Sago; Tomato paste: canned 
peas; biscuits, Jelly crystals, fruit preserve, canned and 
crystallised fruits. 


U.K.—Mango slices and pulp; Mango chutney; Curry powder; 
Orange segments and concentrate; canned gooseberry; 
curried chicken; curried vegetable; canned prawn; pickled 
gherkins and cucumber, pine-apple products; canned 
stringless beans; Ginger candy; Guava products and canned 
typical Indian vegetables, canned rasgullas, Papadam. 


West Germany—Canned Pine-apple products; Mango pulp and 
slices; Mango chutney; Curry powder; canned _ beans; 
Canned Shrimp; meat curries; chicken curry; and frozen 
frogs legs, orange segment and concentrate, guava pulp, 
candied fruits, dehydrated bananas. 


France—Mango chutney, Curry powder, Meat curries, canned 
shrimps; frozen frogs legs, canned mango, guava, goose- 
berry. . ws 

Libya—Mango chutney, curry powder, mango juice, biscuits and 


Canned vegetables. 
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Cyprus—Pine-apple products, canned prawns, Meat products, 
Piggery products, Jams, Orange marmalade, mango 
chutney, Biscuits, canned vegetables, liquid glucose, Pickles 
in bottles. 


Lebanon—Mango pulp, slices, mango chutney, Indian Pickles, 
Pine-apple products, glucose. curried mutton, frozen and 
canned shrimp, edible starch products. Sardines in tins, 
curry powder, tomato paste, Orange segments. 


Iraq—Mango pulp and slices, mango drink, pine-apple products, 
Jams, Tomato paste and puree, mango chutney, sauces, 
canned vegetables, canned prawn, biscuits, liquid glucose, 
orange segment, Baked beans in tomato sauce, squashes. 


Kuwait and Bahrein—Biscuits, Confectionery, Tomato paste, 
Mango chutney, Mango slices and pulp, Ice-cream, Curry- 
powder, Canned shrimp, Curried vegetables, Curried Mutton 
and chicken, Canned beans, Frozen poultry, Pine-apple, 
Processed peas, Jams, Edible starch products, Corn flakes 
and Pearl Barley. 


Supply of suitable raw materials 


It would be necessary to intensify and improve the cultivation of 


certain fruits and vegetables and other crops in order to cater for the 
internal as well as export markets for processed foods. We would 
particularly suggest the following: — 


(i) Oval shaped tomatoes (of the type grown near Amritsar) 
in suitable regions of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, ete. 
Such tomatoes are considered to be well suited for the pro- 
duction to tomato paste which is a very popular item of 
food in Middle East and African countries. © 


(ii) Stringless French beans to cater for market in U.K., West 
Germany and Middle East countries. 


(iii) Improved varieties of peas, gherkins and okra, for canning 
purposes. 


(iv) Intensive cultivation of pine-apple and oranges is necessary 
in suitable areas in order to meet the requirement of 
canning factories. Japan exports large quantities of canned 
orange segment to U.K. and other countries as per data 
given in Appendix No. 55 and the oranges used belong to 
seedless variety. There is no fragmentation of segments as 
often happens in the case of Nagpur or Assam oranges in 
the process of removing the seeds. The possibility of de- 
veloping and cultivating seedless mandarins in suitable 


parts of India may be explored by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


(v) The chocolate industry in India jis at present importing 
cocoa-beans worth nearly Rs, 20 lakhs per annum. By 
taking up the cultivation of cocoa-beans in Suitable regions 
in India as per recommendation of Dr. Urquhart, we will 
not only be able to save considerable foreign exchange but 
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could also export cocoa-beans to important consuming 
countries like U.S.S.R. and Germany. Dr. Urquhart was 
formerly Director of Agriculture, Ghana, W. Africa and he 
visited India a year back to study the possibility of grow- 
ing cocoa trees in this country. We would strongly 
recommend that this matter may be seriously followed 
up by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 


(vi) The cultivation of cherries has to be further developed. 
There is a large demand for glace cherries in the US.A., 
U.K. and other European countries. 


Standardisation of quality and Quality Control 


(i) We received complaints in a few countries that some products 
imported from India were inferior and sometimes different from the 
samples originally approved by the importers. We purchased and 
examined a large number of food products in different coun- 
tries visited by us. It was found that by and large the Indian pro- 
ducts can compare favourably with products from other countries as 
far as quality is concerned. We sampled in London, cans of orange 
segments in syrup manufactured in Japan and China. It was found 
that Japanese segments were smaller in size and the taste was bitter 
as compared to Nagpur orange segments although the Japanese 
segments were intact. Chinese orange segments were found to be 
yellowish and not of characteristic orange colour. 


(ii) Quality control should be strictly enforced. We would re- 
commend that Ministry of Commerce and Industry should convene a 
Conference of leading exporters of processed foods, official of Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, Development Wing of Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and Agriculture Marketing Adviser, in order to give a 
practical shape to this proposal. The industry may also voluntarily 
subject itself to compulsory quality check on exported products 
including their packing and, labelling. 


(iii) Standards may be laid down where they do not exist in 
order to ensure the quality of the exported product. This is parti- 
cularly necessary in respect of curry powder, canned fish products, 
curried meat and chicken, edible starch products and a number of 
other miscellaneous items. 


(iv) Lack of up-to-date equipment operates against the quality of 
the Indian manufacturers. Hand trimming, cutting and visual grading 
cannot compare with mechanical operations for the above processes. 
Modernisation would also result in mechanical quality control. We, 
therefore, recommend that steps should be taken to equip the existing 
factories with automatic equipment. This would also make exports 
competitive and of requisite quality. 


(v) We are of the opinion that as far as possible, only the orga- 
nised: sector including co-operatives should be permitted to cater for 
the export market. The un-organised sector should sell their products 
internally. We are making this proposal in view of difficulty in main- 
taining quality standards by the units in the un-organised sector. 
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Product development necessary to cater for the export market 


(i) Mango pulp—We found that in nearly every country 1 ope 
by us, there was an increasing recognition of fruit juices as a valuable 
source of vitamins and nutrition. The consumption of soft drinks is: 
rapidly going up not only in the Middle East and African countries 
but also in the U.K. and other European countries. We are optimistic 
about the immediate success of mango drink if introduced in foreign 
countries with good deal of consistent publicity. It would not be diffi- 
cult to pursuade some manufacturers of soft drinks in foreign coun- 
tries to go in for the production of bottled mango drinks and for this. 
purpose they will have to import mango pulp from India. Such a 
drink will be expensive. Mango pulp is so far, by-product of canned 
mango slices industry in India. Certain superior varieties of mangoes 
without fibre which are used for table purposes are canned. It is 
possible to utilise the pulp of our desi fibrous variety of mangoes 
which are available abundantly in season in different regions of the 
country e.g. Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, etc. Many varieties of 
desi mangoes have good flavour and are admirably suited for produc- 
ing mango pulp for the export market. 


Mango pulp can also be used in the manufacture of special blend 
of ice-creams. We have also discussed the possibility of using mango 
pulp in the production of soft centred chocolate with two well-known 
chocolate manufacturers M/s Cadbury Fry of U.K. and M/s Stock- 
mann Werk of Hamburg. They showed considerable interest in this: 
proposal. Cadburys have already produced experimental batches of 
mango chocolate. The most popular pack for mango drink to be ex- 
ported should be 6 oz. lithographed tins containing 54 oz. net. Mango 
pulp fcr use as raw material by soft drink manufacturers will have 
to be exported in A 23 cans. 


(ii) Tomato Paste—We found that there was a very large demand 
for tomato paste, which is a concentrated form of tomato puree, in all 
Arad countries visited by us. This is sold in small 24 oz. lithographed 
tins with net content 100 gms at a retail price of 4 annas a tin. Tomato: 
paste is imported mostly from Italy. Nearly every Arab uses tomato 
paste as a basic material for other food preparations. Tomato paste 
is mot yet raanufactured in India on a commercial scale. It would be 
necessary for the indigenous can-manufacturers to take up the fabri- 
cation of lithographed 23 oz. cans. We recommend that immediate 
steps should be taken to develop the production of tomato paste in 
Punjao, near Amritsar. Government may sanction necessary foreign 
exchange for the import of a complete plant for this purpose. An 
Italian plant capable of turning out 40 tons of finished product per 
day woula cost nearly Rs. 13 lakhs, A small plant would involve less 
foreign exchange and may be imported for the time being. 


(111) Canned Orange Segments and Orange Concentrate—Orange 
Concentrate is at present produced in India at Nagpur. The quantum 
of production depends upon the orange crop. There is a large demand 
for this item in U.K., Germany and Middle East countries. U.K. alone 
imported 1702 thousand gallons of Orange concentrate in 1957 and 
1551 thousand gallons in 1958 mostly from the U.S.A.. Italy, Israel, 
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South Africa and Jamaica. The indigenous production of orange con- 
centcate should be stepped up at Nagpur and further developed in 
other orange growing regions like, Mysore, Punjab, Assam and 
Sikkim. 

As regards canned orange segments, there is a large export 
market for this item. U.K. imported 543,240 ewts. in 1957 and 615.056 
ewts. In 1958 of which over 500,000 cwts. were supplied by Javan, 
other important exporting countries being China and Israel. The pro- 
duction of canned orange segment should be developed further at 
Nagpur, Mysore, Punjab, Assam and Sikkim. 


(iv) Canned Pine-apple Slices and Juice—We are of the opinion 
that there is a large scope for increasing export of pine-apple products 
from India to U.K., West Germany and the Middle East Countries 
provided our price can be reduced. U.K. imported 1,411,724 cwts. of 
canned pine-apple slices during 1958 mostly from South Africa, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Australia and Kenya and Formosa. West Germany im- 
ported 49,960 tons of canned pine-apple slices in 1958. There is need to 
intensify the cultivation of pine-apple and develop further production 
of canned pine-apple products in suitable regions like Assam, North- 
West Bengal and Kerala. 


(v) Typical Indian Vegetables—Indian residents in the U.K. and 
Europe consume typical Indian vegetables like Karela, Okra, Brinjal, 
Tinda, Palwal, etc. We would recommend increased production of 
thin long Karela, thin brinjals and tender varieties of Okra to cater 
for the export market. 


(vi) Soup Powders—-There is a limited clientale for packaged 
soup powders in the Middle East Countries. Such a product can also 
find an internal market. We would recommend the development of 
this new item of production. 


Dehydrated Banana Powder—We were told that there is some 
demand for banana powder in West Germany for use in the manufac- 
ture of infants food. The existing manufacturers of this item in India 
should contact the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce in this connec- 
tion along with samples and c.i.f. Hamburg quotations. 


(vii) Curry Powder—This item is already being exported from 
India to U.K. and a number of other countries. We were informed ky 
a well known Departmental Store in London that Malayan Curry 
powder was getting more popular 9n account of its flavour and 
standard quality and the demand for Indian curry powder is going 
down. We would recommend that the Spices Committee of the Indian 
Standard Institution should immediately take up the drafting of a 
standard for curry powder and as far as possible export of only such 
product should ke permitted which satisfied the national standard for 
curry powder. Greater attention should be paid on the packing of 
Indian Curry Powder in attractively labelled containers. 


(viii) Crystallised, candied and glace fruits—-We were struck with 
the excellent and attractive quality of crystallised and glace fruit and 
peels displayed in departmental store in London and Paris. There is 
a very large demand for Glace Cherries in the U.S.A. and most of it 
is met by France and Italy. A leading exporter of Glace Cherry in 
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equested us to supply him Glace Cherries from India for re- 
phe ae rolehe U.S.A. as eee unable to meet the large American 
demand from France. We: suggest that the existing processing tech- 
nique in India for the manufacture of crystallised and glace fruit be 
modernised and if necessary, technical know-how and collaboration 
mav be secured from foreign countries in this connection. The 
indigenous production of candied ginger and its packing also requires 
further improvement and development with a view to catering for 
the export market. This item is used in the manufacture of bakery 
products and pastry in foreign countries particularly during the 
Christmas season. 


(ix), Bottled and canned pickled Cucumber and Radish—We ob- 
served that the prices of fresh cucumber and radish were 1/- each and 
2/7 per dozen, respectively, in London market on 19th August 1959. 
Cucumber and gherkins are becoming increasingly popular in U.K. 
During 1958, 67,589 cwts. of gherkins preserved in brine and vinegar 
were imported in the U.K. mostly from Italy and Netherlands. We saw 
cucumber ‘slices in a London departmental store about 13 inches in 
diameter and } in. thick pickled in a solution of vinegar, salt and 
sugar and packed in attractively labelled glass bottles and were told 
that this was a fast selling item. Pickled cucumber may also be 
packed in tins. Specially lacquered cans will be required for this pur- 
pose. There is a large demand in the U.K. for pickled cucumber 
packed in A23 cans in a solution of salt, vinegar and sugar, 10 to 11 
pieces per can. 


It would be worthwhile exploring the scope of introducing pickled 
radish in vinegar in bulk in the U.K. and Middle East market. This 
suggestion was made to us by one of the importers in London be- 
longing to Indian Community. 


(x) Mango Chutney and Mango Slices in Brine—We found that 
the export of Indian’ mango chutney is being adversely affected by 
the export of mango slices in brine. India exported nearly 800 tons of 
mango chutney during 1958. Large quantities of mango slices in brine 
are also exported in bulk for use in foreign countries as semi-finished 
raw material in the manufacture of mango chutney. We do not pro- 
pose any abrupt total ban on the export of mango slices in brine as 
this item is a valuable foreign exchange earner but the trend in the 
near future should be to encourage the export of mango chutney 
rather than mango slices in brine. : 


(xi) Salted Nuts—We are exporting large quantities of Cashew- 
nut and H.P.S. groundnuts in bulk to U.K. & U.S.A. These are further 
processed, salted and packed in ‘small attractive’ containers and ex- 
ported to West Germany, Middle East and African countries. We 
would recommend that the indigenous production of salted nuts 
packed in smaller air-tight tin containers may be encouraged to cater 


for the export market. Import of machinery for this purpose may be 
sanctioned liberally. 4 


(xii) Meat Products—We found that there were very good pros- 
pects of exporting curried mutton and curried chicken to Sudan, 
Traq, U.K., and West Germany. The samples sent by a manufacturer 
in Delhi were appreciated in those countries. We would recommend 
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further development of this industry and framing and enforcing of 
necessary quality standards. 


(xiii) Canned Prawn, Shrimp and Sardines—We envisage the 
possibility of a large export market for frozen’and canned fish pro- 
ducts and frozen frogs legs in West Germany, U.K., Kuwait and 
Bahrein. Quality Standards may be laid down and é€nforced in res- 
pect of exports. We would draw the attention of Fisheries Develop- 
ment Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture in this connection. 
Grading of prawns and shrimp before canning is necessary so as to 
ensure uniformity in quality and size. 


(xiv) Canned Rasgullas—In our opinion, properly processed 
canned Rasgullas have a fair chance of finding an export market in 
U.K. and Middle East countries provided there is sufficient publicity 
and composition of the product is made known. Other varieties of 
Indian sweets have a very limited demand even amongst Indian 
nationals abroad. 


(xv) Desiccated Coconut—As far as we are aware, there is at pre- 
‘sent only one large scale manufacturer of desiccated coconut in the 
Mysore State. Desiccated coconut is largely consumed in U.K., West 
Germany, France etc. by confectionery, biscuit and chocolate manu- 
facturers and is imported from Ceylon. 


There is considerable scope for exporting this product from India 
provided the quality is standardised and our price, reduced. We would 
also recommend the development of 3 or 4 additional units in India 
for the production of this item to cater for the large internal as well as 
-export markets. 


Price: Reasons for high c.i.f. value of Indian Processed foods and 
remedial measures 

(a) High Price of Indian Sugar—The existing price of Indian 
sugar is too high as compared to the price in the International market. 
We would urge upon the Government of India to immediately find out 
ways and means of making sugar available to the industry at Inter- 
national rate in respect of quantities used in the exported food pro- 
‘ducts. It may be added that sugar forms a major item of cost struc- 
‘ture of processed foods like preserved fruits, jams, biscuits and con- 
fectionery and condensed milk. 

(b) High Sea freight—The sea-freight for shipping from an 
Indian port to say London port is much higher than sea freight from 
_an Australian port to London. We urge upon the Government of India 
to look into this anomaly and pursuade the Conference Lines to re- 
duce their freight rates. High sea freight prevents the Indian products 
from successfully competing with products from other countries in 
spite of other measures of relief. 

(c) High Railway freight—The Railways give a 50 per cent con- 
cession in internal freight rates in respect of the movement to port 
towns of such processed fruits and vegetables which are meant for 
the export market. We are of the opinion that 50 per cent concession 
in railway freight will not be enough in case of factories which are 
situated in growing areas far away from ports. For factories situated 
at a distance of more than 600 miles from the port by rail or river 
route, the concession in freight should be at least 65 per cent. 
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f production is also high due to lower production in- 
Tha Sooes jean expenses. Lack of mechanisation of sexesel 
processes and packaging is responsible for higher cost structure. 
Mechanisation and modernisation of existing units should be en- 
couraged and import of machinery for this purpose if necessary 
should be liberalised. 


e) The high price of packing materials in India is also responsi- 
ble Ne high cit Rie of the exported products. Some of the PAGNDS 
materials are glass bottles, crown corks, pilfer-proof seals, labels an 
lithographed tins. The price of plain open top cans in India is now on 
par with other countries in view of the existing subsidy on tinplate 
which amounts to Rs. 500 per ton. The price of lithographed tins in 
India is still very high in comparison with the price of plain cans and 
the possibility of its reduction should be discussed with the indigenous 
manufacturers. 


It is reported that the cost of printing on moisture proof cellophane 
paper in India is high. Such paper is used for wrapping confectionery. 
This matter requires to be looked into. It is necessary that exporters 
of processed foods who use glass bottles should get them at economic 
price. The price of bottles manufactured by well-known manufac- 
turers in India is reported to be high. We would propose that an 
examination of their cost structure may be conducted by competent 
authorities. The printing of labels to be affixed on glass bottles and 
tin containers is also more expensive in India. 


(f) Manufacture of fibre-board cartons should be developed in 
India. We saw ‘Sunkist’ brand of Oranges from California at Hamburg 
which had safely come all the way in fibre-board containers. Our 
tailways should accept the transport of fibre-board packages at rail-- 
way risk and such packages should be carefully handled during 
transit. 


Packing 


4. (i) Existing manufacturers of open top cans should take 
up the fabrication of 23 oz. and 6 oz. lithographed cans for pack-.- 
ing tomato paste and fruit juices for the export market. Printing and 
lithograping is necessary as it is uneconomical and cumbersome to 
affix paper labels on containers of small sizes. The reasonable price 
vf 23 oz. containers should be Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 1,000 and for 6 oz. 
cans Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per 1,000. 


(ii) We are of the opinion that as long as the indigenous fabrica- 
tion of lithographed 23 oz. and 6 oz. cans is not started. the manufac- 
turers of canned products may be allowed to import their require- 
ments in order to cater for the export markets. 


(ili) It was complained to us by an importer in London that 
blackening of containers was often noticed in respect of mango slices 
imported from India. This was not found in similar product imported 
irom South Africa. We would recommend that investigational work 
in this connection may be carried out by the Central Food Techno- 
logical Research Institute, Mysore and other laboratories 


(iv) Lacquered cans are necessary for certain foods particularly 
those which are naturally coloured or have sulphur content. It is also 
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desirable to have external lacquering of the containers to prevent cor- 
rosion and rusting during transport and storage. Cans with special 
internal lacquer will have to be developed for packing different types 
~Ol processed foods such as pickled cucumber etc. 


(v) We received several complaints about unsatisfactory packing 
of some of our processed foods. Many of the importers did not report 
this earlier to the Indian manufacturers as they ought to have done. 
Such complaints were in respect of leaky glass bottles containing 
chutney or pickles, rusty containers, non-moisture proof packing of 
biscuits etc. We would draw the attention of the industry to the neces- 
sity of paying foremost attention to packing of processed foods in 
attractive packs. The labels should bear an attractive and correct 
illustration of the contents and should have minimum of written 
matter and all superfluous words should be avoided. Labels should 
preferably include the description of the contents in the language of 
the country viz. Arabic in Middle East Countries, German in Germany 
etc. The net weight should be given in metric system, wherever ne- 
-cessary. Indian manufacturers should be prepared to adopt or modify 
their packing in order to conform to the specific requirements of im- 
porters in any particular country in respect of sizes of the cans, net 
.contents, language and design of the labels ete. 


(vi) Manufacture of fibre-board cartons for packing processed 
_foods and fresh fruits should be developed in India in order to replace 
wooden cases which are more expensive and heavier. 


(vii) There is a good scope for exporting biscuits to Middle East 
.and African countries provided they are packed in attractively printed 
foils and other suitable type of laminated materials. There is also a 
-demand in those countries for smaller packets containing four or five 
biscuits wrapped in transparent moisture-proof paper. The industry 
-should be permitted to import suitahle packing materials, if necessary. 

(viii) There is general preference in the U.K. and other countries 
visited by us for Jams, Jellies, Chutney and pickles packed in glass 
bottles rather than in tin containers. We must point out that the 
manufacturers should pay greater attention to the appearance of the 
sproduct when packed in glass bottles as the contents are visible and 
even a slight impurity or blemish will jeopardise the sale-value of 
‘the product. 

(ix) We were shown a bottle of rose syrup of Indian origin by an 
importer at Aden. The colour of the syrup had faded to pale yellow. 
We would recommend that in those products where synthetic edible 
colours are used, attention must be paid to their fastness to sunlight. 
On prolonged exposure, some colours which may be suitable for 
canned foods may be unfit for the same product packed in glass. We 
would also draw the attention of the Central Food Technological Re- 
search Institute, Mysore in this connection. It is necessary that the 
bottles used should have neutral glass (non-alkaline) and should be 
teak proof. The manufacturers of glass bottles should pay heed to this 
advice. 


Propaganda 


5. (i) It is desirable that Indian manufacturers and exporters 
should periodically send their representatives or commercial 
travellers to the importing countries to study local requirements, 
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establish direct contacts and get first hand knowledge of latest market 
eonditions. They should stay for at least 10 days at each place in 
Middle-East and African countries and for a fortnight in the U-K. and 
each of the principal European towns in order to survey the local 
markets and organise publicity for Indian processed foods. Govern- 
ment of India should sanction sufficient foreign exchange for this 
purpose. 

(ii) Groups of Indian manufacturers may appoint joint repre- 
sentatives in the U.K., Germany and Middle-East countries for estab- 
lishing personal contacts with the importers and commission agents. 


(iii) Intensive propaganda should be done by the Government, 
Associations of Industries and industrial units in favour of typical 
Indian processed foods e.g., mango pulp, guava products etc. Special 
features and nutritive value of such products should be published in 
foreign countries through leading newspapers, cinema slides and 
wherever possible through radio and television. 


(iv) The possibility. of establishing Indian restaurants at im- 
portant places like Hamburg, Frankfurt, Munich, Beirut and Baghdad 
should be explored. Typical Indian processed foods may be served in 
these restaurants. This would be one of the best ways of publicising 
Indian processed foods. 


(v) Participation in exhibitions and fairs and show rooms in 
foreign countries—Indian processed food manufacturers should parti- 
cipate in International Fairs with a view to making their products 
known widely. It is also necessary for the Government of India to 
establish show-rooms in important places like Hamburg, Beirut, 
Khartoum, Kuwait and Aden. 


(vi) We strongly advocate that the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting may be pursuaded to include advertisement of Indian 
processed foods in the external broadcasts arranged by the All-India 
Radio. This would be an effective export promotional measure. 


Miscellaneous Recommendations 


6. (i) We received complaints from a few importers that the ex- 
porters of Indian processed foods often failed to maintain continuity 
of supplies and the importers had to suffer heavy loss on this score. 
We would like to emphasise that continuity of supply is of great im- 
portance in export trade. 


Gi) The possibility of processed food manufacturers importing 
capital goods from France against export of Indian processed foods 
may be explored by the Government of India. 


(iii) We would urge upon the Indian exporters of processed foods 
to maintain a high standard in their business methods. Correspondence 
from foreign importers should be replied to expeditiously. It would 
be advantageous if letters received from the Middle East countries 
are replied to in Arabic. 


_ (iv) Indian manufacturers should, as far as possible, invite lead- 
ing importers to India from time to time to see their factories and get 
first hand information regarding their processing technique and 
quality control methods. This would go a long way in stabilising our 
export trade in foreign countries, 


16) 


(v) We would like to point out that there is substantial scope for 
export of Indian processed foods in South East Asian countries, 
U.S.A. and Canada. It would be fruitful if Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry sponsor another delegation to these countries in the near 


future to explore the possibility of increasing the exports of food 
"goon 


A warm welcome was accorded tu the members of the Delega- 
tion ox the representatives of various Governments as well as busi- 
nessmen in all the countries which they visited. There was a general 
desire in these countries to develop and foster increased trade in 
Indian processed foods. We are indebted to the Government Officials, 
Chambers of Commerce and mercantile community in different coun- 
tries who fully co-operated with us and rendered all possible help. 
We are grateful to our Commercial Secretaries in the countries visited 
by us for collecting information in advance for our use and for orga- 
nising profitable programmes. We would also like to acknowledge the 
advice and help given to us by our Ambassadors in Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Aden, West Germany, U.K. and Iraq and by the British 
Authorities at Kuwait, Bahrein, Aden, Cyprus and Libya. 


8. The Delegation desires to place on record its deep sense of 
appreciation for the help and co-operation received from Shri VA. 
Mehta, Member—Secretary. 


9. We trust that the recommendations made by us will be found 
useful by the Industry as well as the Government and early steps will 
be taken to implement them. 


10. We would like to acknowledge the help received from Shri 
N. C. Varma, Technical Assistant and Shri Jai Singh, typist in the 
Development Wing, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi. 


Signed 
Shri K. U. Patel—Leader. 
Shri P. M. Chauhan—Member. 
Shri R. V. Kalikar—Member. 
Shri Kailash Nath—Member. 


Shri V. A. Mehta—Member-Secretary. 


Calcutta, 
Dated the 22nd January 1960. 


APPENDIX NO. 1 


Itinerary of the Indian Processed Food Trade Delegation (7th 
August 1959 to 22nd September 1958) 








Date Departure From Arrival at 


So ea ce ee ree 


7.8.59 .. a a8 ie ie .. Bombay 

88-59 Aden. 
10-8-59 Aden .. Jeddah. 
1328-59). ee a oe a“ _. Jeddah .. Khartoum. 
1728-59 I. 5% +e ri 4, .. Khartoum . 2 VLondon. 
26-8-59 .. tie ha vs a .. London .. Hamburg. 
2928-59. . ne a a ne .. Hamburg .. Cologne. 
30-8-59... 7 a a ee .. Cologne .. Frankfurt. 
1292594 ne te me oF .. Frankfurt oe PMTs: 
3-9-59 ss 7 = on ei .. Paris .. Tripoli (Libya). 
629-59 ~.. ibe ve es ae sa) Eripol ~. Cairo; 
"1-9-2007. Rs ¢ ar se .. Cairo .. Beirut. 
9-9-59 .. oS Pe es =. SBE .. Nicosia. 
10-9-59 -.. tr ys y i .. Nicosia .. Beirut. 
11-9-59 .. c ae ‘ Y .. Beirut .. Baghdad. 
14-9-59 .. Re be et ans .. Baghdad s. Basra. 
W79259.. a. ae ne a = .. Basra .. Kuwait. 
19-9259 7 3. 7, - =e a .. Kuwait .. Bahrein. 
22-9-59 .. ae ae as te ..  Bahrein 


23-9°69) 2% a ne ae mee a3 ve New Delhi. 
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APPENDIX NO. 2 


Price of Lyons’ Ice Cream in Aden 


1. Chocolate Ices 


to 


: Vanilla big Bars 

3. Vanilla kups Ices 

4, Vanilla Family Bricks . 

5. Ripple De Luxe Ices’ ‘Hostess’ .. 
6. Chocolate De Luxe Ices ‘Hostess’ 


7. Tutti Frutti De Luxe Ices ‘Hostess’ 





Weight 


Ozs. 





ig 
Rs. 


Wholesale 
Shs. cts. 
0-40 0-24 
0-40 Q:24 
0-60 0-40 
2°25 1-50 
4-25 2:83 
4-25 2:83 
4-75 3°17 





Retail 
Guiseiel ie. 
0-50 0-33 
0:50 ~ 0-33 
0-75 0-50 
3-00 2-00 
5-00 3°33 
5:00 3:33 
5-50 3°70 





L | B4 89M. if 1& [—7 


+1 








APPENDIX NO. 3 


Price of Imported Processed Foods at Aden 
ee rerene ree ee 


Item Make Brand Packing Price Remarks 
c.i.f. Aden 
(Sterling) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
BISCUITS 
1 Biscuits .. .. East Germany 4 biscuits About £150 


14”x 2”in per metric 
small cello- ton. 


phane pack. 
2 Biscuits (Cream) -» Denmark Trifle 4 1b. packet 1 Shilling Retail 
cream. price. 
3 Do. Hongkong Parrot 3 lb. packet 0-75 Shilling Do. 
+ Do. Denmark Marie ¢ 1b. rollin £180 per ton 


printed alu- 
minium foil 


5 Do. UB, Huntley 2b. cartons 15 to 18 
& Palmos overwrap- Shillings per 


oOo ss 


ped with dozen. 


aluminium 
printed 
foils. 
CONFECTIONERY 
Extra Strong Pepper- Holland ae 7Tlb.deco- £112 per ton 
mint. rated tins. 
Toffee if ie Do. te Do. AE TR 2 
Mixed Fruit drops .. Do. a Do. £1545 ee 
Toffee ae se MLO Ce we 7 lb. tins SI1GZe ee 
Mixed fruit drops .. U.K. _ Do. siya) 2 
Do. Poland ie Do. S150. a 
Toffees - .. Cyprus Ne Do. cL OS ar, Thee 
Mixed fruit drops .. Do. ee Do. At Pere yes 
Mixed drops -. Hongkong - Do. £140", 
Do. Do. oe 7 Ib. Poly- £180 -,,' ,, 
thene bags. 
Extra Strong Pepper- Cyprus or 7lb.deco- £110 ,, ,, 
mint. rated tins. 


CT 
1d 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
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APPENDIX NO. 3—contd. 





MEAT PRODUCTS 
Ham Be .. Danish ~ 


Ham Ee -. Kenya 


FRUIT & VEGE- 
TABLE PRODUCTS 


Tomato Paste ..- Italy “e 24 oz. per 
tin. 


Canned Peaches .. Japan Top Food 30 oz. per 


tin. 
Canned Peaches .. Japan Do. _ 24» 30 oz. 
tins. 
Canned Apricot Halves Australia A.J.C. oe x 29 oz. 
ins. 
Canned Apricot Halves Do. Do. 48x 16 oz. 
Orange Squash Seal 18 .t Idrish 
Pears halves .. Australia A.J.C. 24x 2902. 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 16 oz. 
Peaches halves ss Do. Do. 24 x 29 oz. 
Do. Do. ~ Do. 48 x 1602. 
Peaches sliced Ae Do. Do. 24 x 29072. 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 160z. 
Quince re es Do. Do. 24 x 2902. 
Apricot halves Be Do. Letona 24 x 29 oz. 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 16 0z. 
Peaches halves za Do. Do. 24 x 2902. 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 1602. 
Peaches sliced ma Do. Do. 24 x 29 02. 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 1602. 
Do. Do. Do. 72x 8oz. 
Pears halves oe Do. Do. 24 x 29 oz. 
De. Do. Do. 48 « 16 0z. 


9 Shillings Retail 
a lb. (Sliced) price. 


5 Shillings mo 
a lb. 


25 cent per 
tin, 


2-50 shillings 
per tin. 


50 shillings 
a carton. 


53/6 shillings 
per case. 


70/4 shillings 
per case. 
c.i.f. Aden. 


Sh. 2-50 per Retail 
bottle. price. 


57/3 Sh.per case 


75 ss dass 
62 er 
79 saan 
63 Sess 
79 ne as 
48/10" 5 5s 
BG/4). 45 ts 
75 kbs 
Bafa - Tye. ys 
Toye) aes 
G4/6= .,, os 
79/4 ee 
BL/G Gey es 
GOS Fe 5; 
15/4 yy 55 
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APPENDIX NO. 3—conceld. 


= 

















2 3 4 5 6 7 
41 -Quinces“aticed _. Australia Letona 24» 2902. 59 Sh. per case 
Do. Do. Do. 48 x 160z. T1/4 5, » 
Grapefruit segments Do. Do. 48» 160z. 106 9 
(Hand-packed). 
Apricots, choice qlty. South Golden yy MeN el DE Rae 
Africa. 
Do. Do. Glory 24x ADE 52/2 ay ws 
Apricots standard... Do. Do. 24 ATT § SO/LO US tes 
Do. Do. Do. 94x AZ, 49/2 “ssc. 
rrapes At a3 Do. Do, 24 ATT 21s pe 
Do. Do. Do. 24x: A2% 36/4.) 4 iss 
Peaches, cling, choice Do. Do. 94x ATT 37/4 etna 
Peaches, cling, standard Do. Do. 2452 AUT 25/10 eles 
Peaches, cling, choice Do. Do. 24 x A2h .:B2)2inw fs liom 
Peaches, cling, standard Do. Do. BE ADL bOI2 ess 
Pears choice 40 Do. Do. 24;xX¢ ATT STO gah ace 
Do. Do. Do. 24% AZe. G8/2° 353, 
Pears standard - Do. Do. 24 ATT 36/4 hows 
Do. Do. Do. 24 >» A2k BOL) xcs ater 
Quinces Ste ie Do. Do. 24. AT 2 24/10. 50s 
Do. Do. Do. 24x A2k 43/2 5 5, 
Young berries Si Do. Do. 24x ATT 38/4 pee ee 
Guavas a8 a Do. Do. 24 ATT 20/4 age 
Do. Do. Do. 24 ~ A2Qk 34/2 aR 
Cape Gooseberries .. Do. Do. 24x ATT 33/10 ,, ,, 
Do. Do. Do. 24 x A24 59/2 55 
Strawberries -. England 24> 19} ozs. 31/7 Sh. per doz. FOB 
Do. Do. 816°).  IR/9> oc 3 DON. 
Cherries Red ot Do. 48x14" . Oho 
Do. Do. 94x20 ,, 24/11 3, s 
Gooseberries x Do. 48x14 ist ot 
Do. Do. 2, LOAD i es Page 
Prunes a ai Do. 48.8 13/8 








- Shikab Industries, P.O. 359, Crater, Aden . 


APPENDIX NO. 4 
ADEN 
List of Importers of Processed Foods 





Confectionery, Curried vegetables, Tomato 
Juice Canned Pineapple, Slices and Juice 
Canned Vegetables, Pickles. 


- Huraish & Bros. Sec. A Street, No. 1/73B, Confectionery, Toffees, Corn flour, Dextrese 


Aden. Jelly crystals, Orange Squash, Canned fruit 


and Vegetables. 


. J. Premjee & Co., P.O. Box No.9, Aden .. Dextrose Powder, Butter. 


ang: : 5 P : 
. Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros., Steamer Point, Confectionery, Ice-cream. 


Aden, 


. Mancherji Kaiky & Co., Steamer Point, Aden. Orange Squash, Pine apple slices, Ice-cream. 


6. Ratilal Magailal Patel & Co., Street-1, Aden. Orange squash, Canned fruit & vegetables, 
Orange products, Biscuits and Confee. 
tionery. 

7. Home & Commonwealth Stores, Steamer Pickles & Chutney, Ice-cream. 

Point, Aden, 

8. Spinneys (1948) Ltd., Aden. aia. * .. Salted groundnut Kernels, Butter, Vrozen 
beef, ham & Bacon, Canned Prawns, Mar- 
garine. 

9. Shah Pratap Rai Laxmi Chand, Sec. A, Street Biscuit, Canned fruits and vegetables, syrups 

No. 2, Crater, Aden. and Squashes. 
10. V. J. Desa & Bros., P.B. 61, Main Bazar, Mango Pulp & slices, Pickles, Peaches & 
Aden. other Canned fruits and vegetables. 
11. M/s. Bhicajee Cowasjee, Steamer Point, Aden. Provisions & Canned foods and Ice-cream. 
12. Elite Stores, Steamer Point, Aden. .. Ice-cream. 
13. Aden Chamber of Commerce, Front Bay, May be contacted for further addresses ef 


15, 


Crater, Aden. importers of specific items. 


. British Colonial Store, Steamer Point, Aden, 


Blue Bay Store, Steamer Point, Aden, 


. Asiatic Stores, Saile Road, Crater, Aden. 
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Import of Processed Foods in Saudi Arabia (1956) 


Name otf the exporting country 


—_—_—-—. 





Canned fruits— 


U.S. A. 
Australia 
Holland 

Italy - 
United Kingdom 
India - 
Indonesia 
Lebanon 

Japan 

Malaya 
Ethiopia 
Bahrein 

Syria “4 
Other countries 


Canned vegetables— 


Holland 

Syria 

Egypt 

India 

Belgium 
Ethiopia 
Australia 
Jordan 

Bahrein 

Japan aa 
Other countries 





APPENDIX NO. 5 


(1) 

















Value in Sandi Quantity 
Rials in Kilos. 
(2) (3) 
445,788 525,963 
54,175 192,803 
216,854 127,190 
99,156 $2,613 
39,385 43,710 
257,060 10,923 . 
17,695 16,800 
7,326 2,320 
40,384 35,530 
401,323 393,925 
8,228 4,789 
682,359 524,089 
452 260 
35,493 39,318 
Total a 2,064,324 2,000,233 
830,838 486,137 
11,096 149,994 
28,813 16,473 
1,512,090 75,370 
132,391 103,962 
59,986 47,780 
7,469 6,108 
20,172 21,350 
21,937 27,969 
78,188 76,646 
550 293 
255,352 230,181 
1,513 625 
19,470 15,881 
Total ve 1,717,983 1,258,769 





wD 
bo 
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APPENDIX NO. 5—contd. 





—_---—— 


Jams & Jellys— 


Australia 
Indonesia 
Holland 
Malaya 

China “gf 
Misr (Egypt) .. 
Syria AA 
Jordan 
Lebanon 

Japan 

Italy 

India 


Drinks— 


Australia 
Lebanon 
Holland 

Japan 

France 

Malaya es 
India Aye 
Italy : 
Egypt 

DesSha 

Sudan 
Switzerland 


Bahrein 

Syria 

Jordan 

Iraq 

Finland 

Other countries 


Tomato Juice— 





(1) 


Total 


Total 








(3) 





34,971 16,748 
177,141 25,593 
8,702 8,000 
5,683 4,250 
90 30 
75,985 76,571 
28,588 ef 
485 214 

150 82 
14,157 7,234 
5,451 3,039 
132 75 
1,932 351 
468 744 
13,548 3,777 
367,456 384,480 
34,835 3,732 
515 122 
152,832 24,755 
41,240 13,339 
1,605 162 
23,828 6,930 
135,075 33,206 
239,000 3,549 
6,869 202 
692,166 118,914 
26,679 3,000 
3,835 1,808 
532,471 115,796 
3,258 1,134 
108,438 46,989 
25,064 8,291 
10,873 3,111 
4,944 1,269 
1,750 250 
78,923 8,580 
1,909,100 395,139 
116,046 73,152 
1,333 1,254 
53,626 59,887 
28,990 26,020 
199,995 160,313 





Australia 
Japan 
India 
Malaya 
Egypt 
U.S.A. 
Syria 
UJK. 
Bahrein 
Holland 


Kuwait 


Other countries 


Biscuits— 
Polland 


Lebanon 
Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 
Yogoslavia 
Italy 
Egypt 
Denmark 
U.S.A. 
Syria 

U. K. 
Bahrein 
Kuwait 
Jordan 
Japan 


India 


Fruit Juice—- 





Of 
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(1) 


— 


Total 


Total 


(2) 





122,900 
12,523 
209,769 
126,549 
136 
1,590,780 
4,909 
102,673 
1,033,959 
62,905 
27,566 
35,511 
3,330,180 


34,577 
$7,714 
12,121 
50,940 
38,683 
35,445 
9,247 
8,825 
45,334 
317,841 
27,107 
719,217 
38,260 
186 


204 


5,634 


, 1,431,976 


108,052 
5,200 
12,396 
34,540 
17 
1,841,806 
3,600 
32,902 
1,060,880 
35,121 
18,285 
91,303 





3,244,102 


73,514 
2492 
22,130 
35,328 
31,371 
3,906 
7,432 
32,945 
145,566 
21,902 
526,953 
194,012 
296 


3,662 





1,139,018 





1 


Picktes— 


Holland 
SA. 
Syria 
Egypt 
Sudan 
Italy 
India 
Ure 
Bahrein 
Jordan 
Lebanon 


Different kinds of sweets— 


Lebanon 
Holland 
Japan 
India 

Italy 

US'S. A: 
Syria 
Usk: 
Jordan 
Hungary 
Polland 
Czechoslavakia 
Germany 
Yogoslavia 
China 
Egypt 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
Australia 
Bahrein 
Iraq 

Aden 

Other countries 
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bo 


12,301 
66,414 
4,072 
22,506 
52 
156,519 
19,965 
7O9 
9,319 


254 


Total 292,711 


135,260 
565,563 
2,812 
46,904 
107,428 
347,676 
195,875 
665,701 
7,346 
1,483 
85,844 
139,431 
199,853 
10,492 
1,344 
134,866 
39,929 
7,800 
43,133 
31,232 
317 

125 


29,036 


Total 2,806,685 


9,031 
43,368 
9,694 
39,138 
82° 
102,218 
15,978 
600 


56,601 
27,899 
1,222 
33,398 
14,086 
161,411 
145,204 
225,058 
7,932 
1,450 
48,045 
116,689 
88,540 
4,300 
320 
70,224 
14,152 
520: 
15,974 
15,592 
321 

156 
14,518 


a 
———— 


131,631 





(1) 


Chocolate— 


Holland 

Italy 

U.S. A. 
Czechoslavakia 
Germany 
U.K. 

Bahrein 
Australia 
Jordan 


India 


Sweets made from ‘TIL’ — 


Syria 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Egypt 
Sudan 


Iraq 
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(2) (3) 
66,062 21,717 
1,148 169 
24,559 17,542 
22,794 4,888 
8,102 2,000 
71,539 17,195 
6,912 2,304 
19,530 6,510 
200 275 
2,789 2,719 
223,635 75,319 
75,758 51,905 
877 803 
109,390 61,856 
172,795 136,758 
274 85 
94 83 


359,188 251,490 


terre oer et ge 





APPENDIX NO. 6 
Prices of Imported Processed Foods at Jeddah (Saudi Arabia) 





Sl. Item Make Brand 
No. 
1 2 3 4 
1 Confectionery mixed Lebanon 
drops. 
2 Do. Italy 
3 Orange Squash 1, Idris 
4 Tomato Juice U.S.A. Monarch 
5 Carrot Juice Do. Do. 
6 Orange Juice Do. Do. 
7 Pineapple Juice Hawai 
8 Whole Tomatos U.S.A. Monarch 
9 Tomato Paste (26% Do. 
Solids). 
10 Tomato Puree Do. 
11 Biseuits .. Holland 
12 Do. Denmark Mario 
13 Biscuit U.K. 
14 Tomato Pastes (Do- Italy 
uble concentrated 
28-30%). 
15 Do. Do. 
16 De. Do. 
17 Do. Do. 


ee 


Packing 


5 


Wrapped 


sweet 7 lbs. 


per tin. 


Do. 


48 x 5} oz. 


24x 12 oz. 
48x 6072. 
48 x 12 oz. 


24 x A2$ 


6 <10 Ib. 


24 x A2} 


4to6_ bis- 
cuits in a 
cellophane 
packet. 


4 oz. packets Rials 4 


3 lb. foil 
wrapped 
packet. 


200 x 24 02. 


100 x 5} 02. 


48x14 oz. 


24 x 30 oz. 





Price c.i.f. Remarks 
Jeddab 
6 7 
2Rials per (1 Riai- 
Kilo, 1 Rupee 
approx.) 
Do. 
3 Rials per Retail 


bottle 26 oz. 


price. 


$3-05 per car- F.O.B., 


ton. 

$ 3-80 per 
carton. 

$ 3-15 per 
carton. 


San Fran- 
cisco. 


Do. 
Do. 


$ 4 per carton F.O.B., 


$6:-40 per 
earton. 
$6-95 per 
earton. 
$4:95 per 
carton. 


£ 150 per ton 
c.i.f. Jeddah. 


dozen. 


15 to 18 shil- 


per 


Hawaian 
Port. 
F.O.B. 
San Fran- 
cisco. 

Do. 


Do. 


Retail 
price. 


lings per dozen 


c.i.f. 


Shillings 67/10 


per carton. 


Sh. 65/5 per 


earton. 


Sh. 75/8 per 


earton. 


Sh. 72/10 per 


carton. 


c.i.f. 


Jeddah. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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I 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 " 
18 Tomato Pastes Italy 12x24 Kgms Sh. 86/10 per oe 2 
(Double concentrated carton. Jeddah. 
28-30%). 
19 30%) 0. Do. 6x%5Kgms Sh. 83/4 per Do. 
carton. 
20. Tomato Juice Do. 100 x5}0z. Sh. 36/9 per Do- 
carton. 
21 Do, Do. 48x14 0z. Sh. 35 _ per Do- 
carton. 
22 Tomato Ketchup .. D>. 24x140z. Sh. 44/4 per Do. 
bottles. carton. 
23 Canned Peaches Do. 48x140z. Sh. 80/7 per Do. 
tins. carten. 
24 Do. Do. 24x300z. Sh. 79/2 per Do. 
tins, carton. 
25 Canned Pears Do. 48x140z. Sh. 72/11 per Do. 
carton. 
26 Do. Do. 24x300z. Sh. 70 per Do. 
carton. 
27 Peach Nectar Do. 100 x530z. Sh. 51/3 per Do.. 
carton. 
~28 Pear Nectar Do. 100x540z. Sh. 51/3 per Do. 
carton. 
29 Jams (Apricot or Do. 72,x 8 oz. Sh. 75/10 per Do. 
Peach). carton. 
“30 Do. Do. 48x1l40z. Sh. 73/5 per Bo. 
carton. 
31 Do, Do. 24 x 550gms. Sh. 53/8 per Do. 
carton. 
32 Fullcream sweetened Holland 48xl1l40z. Sh. 54/9 per Do. 
condensed milk 8% carton. 
Minimum butter fat. 
33. Skimmed Sweetened Do. 48x13 oz. Sh. 40/6 per Do. 
condensed milk. carton. 
34 Full cream evaporat- Do. 48x14} 0z. Sh. 45/6 per Do. 
ed un-sweetened carton. 
milk minimum 
7:8 % fat. 
35 0. Do. 96x60z. Sh.46 per Do. 
carton. 
36 Fruit Juices (Apricot, Ttaly 48x5 0z. Sh. 22/8 per Do. 
Pear, Peach or carton. 
grapes). 
37 Do. Do. 48x140z. Sh. 55/1 per De, 





carton. 
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APPENDIX NO. 7 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in Saudi Arabia: 


. National Food Supply & Trading Co., 


P.O. Box, 426, Jeddah. (Departmental 
Store) at Jeddah. 


. International Stores, Jeddah. 


. Ahmed Bin Sayed Basamah, 


P.O. Box 497, Jeddah. 


. M. Hussain Ahmed & Co., 


P.O. Box 460, Jeddah. 


. P. M. Durrani & Co., General merchants, 


and commission agents, 
P.O. Box 298,Jeddah. 


M. Jameel Jamgoom & Bros. 
P.O. B. 59, Jeddah. 


‘7. Ahmed Abou Bahr Baghfar & Sons, 


P.B. No. 20, Jeddah. 


. Chamber of Commerce, Jeddah. 


_ Mis. Abdul Aziz & Mohamed Abdulla el 


Gameelic, Post Box 467, Jeddah. 


. Abdulla Abar & Ahmed Zeney, Jeddah. 


Ahmed Ibraim Bahytahn Al Madda, Mecca. 
Abdul Aziz Abdul Rahman Al Sane, Mecca. 


Mohmed Gaml Haroon Al Dehalvi, Mecca. 


_ Saddik Noor Elahi All Dehalvi, Mecca. 
_ Md. Mahmood Ali Zahid, P.B. 31, Jeddah. 


Retailers of all types of processed foods, can- 
ned foods biscuits. 


Retailers of provisions, canned and_ bottles 
fruit & preserved vegetables, biscuits con- 
fectionery etc. 


Retail merchant, Provision merchant, biscuit, 
confectionery, canned fruit and vegetables, 
glucose powder. 


Tmporters of canned foods and Commission 
agent. 


Commission agent for U.S., canned goods of 
brands Monarch, Cypress Garden, ete. 


Biscuit, Canned fruit & Juices, Confectionery 
canned vegetables, Tomato products. 


Importers cf canned foods, biscuits, jams, 
pickles ete. 


May be contacted for further addresses of 
importers of specific types of processed food- 
stuffs. 


. Hussain Abdul Rahman Attar & Bros., Jeddah. 
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SUDAN 
Imports of Biscuits during 1957 








Belgium... te “ie: Me .» “LS H2G086 
Denmark 43,185 
Poland ne pe ry ne ae 53,590 
E,, ee - - ea ce AP 34,941 
Federal Republic of Germany es nt 57,280 
Other countries ey ae I an 22,000 


LS. 237,082 representing 1,366 tons. 


Fish in Airtight contatners.— 


Denmark .. me ne $.) .. LS. 2,007 
Federal Germany .. Me re a 5,133 
Japan a5 ee mr Pee? 5% 6,452 
Norway .. cis Ae Mae Ars Re 16,700 
United Kingdom ne = ats 4,044 
Others es My ne a io 4,962 


LS. 39,298 representing 167 tons. 


Tinned Fruits— 


Italy re fe a rr .. LS. 17,428 
Malaya ae re ve ae re 20,836 
Netherland a. ne a2 ae 12,967 
Singapore Se oe as me 15,044 
South Africa, or fe a ne 13,404 
United Kingdom a + ba 5,028 
Others Ae 2G 42 Ro ae 14,854 





LS. 99,561 representing 802 tons. 


a ee a 
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ee ee 


Vegetable Preserved— 


Egypt... i. . F % YLS.157°:2,420 
Banc: (690 “cree. 5 “i " 1,318 
Italy % S. Ma Wy ey 702 
Netherland “7 r4- ‘fe np 6,014 
United Kingdom => ane ie 25,219 
Others - ie As “N, oe 4,588 


LS. 40,270 representing 304 tons. 


Tomato Sauce— 


Italy as cs w% 5 .. LS. 242,885 


Others a an ne ve bg 1,607 


LS. 244,492 representing 2,114 tons. 
wen Lew aoe Ac lee eaten Se 





APPENDIX NO. 9 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in Sudan 





~ 


~] 


14. 


Ld. 


#, 


_ K. A. Bodourian & Co. Ltd., 


P.O. Box No. 31, 
Khartoum. 


. Apostolon Enterprises Ltd., 


P.O. Box 240, 
Sudan. 


Dulabhjee Samjee Virani (Sudan) Ltd., 


P.O. Box, 179, 
Omdurman, Sudan. 


. A. P. Sagrani, 


P.O. Box 91, 
Khartoum. 


. K. Dayaram & Sons, 


P.B. No. 853. 
Khartoum. 


Sudan Cold Stores Ltd., 

(Mr. Bruce Summer) 

P.O. Box No. 192, Khartoum 
(Large Departmental Stores, 
Republic of Sudan). 


. V. P. Papadellis & Sons Ltd., 


Khartoum (Departmental Store). 


. John G, Cutsuridis Ltd., 


P.O. Box No. 14, 
Khartoum, Republic of Sudan. 


9. Sudan Chamber of Commerce, 


Khartoum, Republic of Sudan. 


. G. N. Mcrhig & Sons, 


P.O. Box 109: Khartoum. 


. Abunigma General Stores, 


P.O. Box 263, Khartoum. 


2. Chhotalal Mctichand Parekh, 


P.O. Box 370, Port Sudan. 


. Abcu Regeila & Salama & Co., 


P.O. Box 1097, Khartoum. 


Hirachand Rugnath. 
P.O. Box 12, Port Sudan. 


Tsakiroglou & Co. Ltd.. 
P.O. Box 198, Khartoum. 


Importers Commission Agent, Interested in 
liquid glucose, Corn four, Custard powder, 
Jelly Crystals, Sweet biscuits wrapped in 
cellophane packets each packet containing 5 to 
6 biscuits, 


Direct Importers, Interested in biscuit, liquid 
glucose, tomato paste. 


Importers of Cellophane packed biscuit 


(Small packs). 


Morabba, Canned Apricot & Apples. 
Biscuits. 


Importers of all types of food prcducts. In- 
terested in typical Indian processd foodstuffs 
such as Pickles Chutney, Curry powder, 
Crystallised fruits, Canned pineapple Slices, 
Canned peas, Biscuits, Candied peels and’ 
Chicken curry, Canned mutt on curry, Canned 
prawns, Sago in packets, Cornflakes, Jelly 
Crystals, Custard Powder, Corn flour, Pearl 
Barley packets. 


Chutney, Canned fruits & vegetables, Canned 
fish, Biscuits, Pearl Barley. 


Crystallised fruit, Chutney, pickles & preserved 
fruits and vegetables. 
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16. Adam No. Papadam, 
P.O. Box 225, Khartoum. 


17. Sumatilal Manjee Sheth, 
P.O. Box 451, 
Omdurman. 


18. Amratlal Govindjee Mehta, 
P.O. Box 106, 
Port Sudan. 


— 
= 


Harikishandas Khooshal, 
P.O. Box 108, 
Omdurman. 


20. Limios Brothers, 
P.O. Box 257; 
Khartoum. 


21. _Perotla & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box.362- 
Khartoum. 


22. Abu Nakbla General Stores, 
EO) Box L6s; 
Khartoum. 


23. Bagdadi Bros., 
P.O. Box 665, 
Khartoum. 


24. T. Yousif Tadis & Bros., 
P.O. Box 654, 
Khartoum. 


25. The Challauge T. Agencies, 
P.O. Box 1067, 
Khartoum. 


26. Al Tom Abdulla Mohd. Teh, 
P.O. Box 469, 
Port Sudan. 


27. The Nile Export & Import Ce., 
Limited, P.O. Box, 292, 
Khartoum. 


28. E. C. Gounaropouloo, 
P.O. Bex 600, 
Khartcum. 


29. Jatin J. Lavchand, © 
P.O. Box 753, 
Khartoum. 
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APPENDIX NO. 10 


Prices of Imported Processed Foods at Khartoum (Sudan) 





_— 


w to 


1a a - 


CO 


Item 


Canned Peaches 
Do. 

Pears 
Do. 


Canned 


Apricot Jam 

Plum Jam 

Mixed fruit Jam 
Canned Garden Peas 


Canned — Stringless 


beans. 
Cut Stringless beans 
Carrot 
Cut Celery 


Biscuits .. 


Milk Powder 
Do. 

Butter 

Cocoa Powder 


Biscuits 
Do. 


Liquid glucose 
Do. 


Biscuits .. 


Do. 


Canned Carrot dried 


Tomato Paste 


Pearl Barley 


Canned 
Slices. 


Do. 


Pineapple 





Make 


Italy 
Do. 

Holland 
Do. 

U. K. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kast 


Germany. ° 


Holland 
Do. 
Do. 

LG Pad 

Poland 


U.K. 


China 
S. Africa 


Kast 
Germany 


Denmark 
Holland 


Italy 
Holland 


S. Africa 


Malaya 


Brand 


Elberta 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Marie 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Murzen 


Marie 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Price per carton 
«if. Port Sudaw 


Packing 
per carton 





24 x 30072. Sh. 46/2. 

48 x 16-072. Sh. 68/4 

24 x 30 oz. Sh. 45 

48 x 15 oz. Sh. 49 

1 Ib. Jar Sh. 16/9 per doz. 
Do. Bh. 16/8. 45, "Ge 
Do. DI: ISTO: ose 5 bp 

94 xy Lib. Sho o/oe a, 

24 x Ib. Sh: LUG vay, Se 

247 < lbs ph. O/Ge .. . =. 

24 x Lib. Sh. 10 ae 

re ig tigihee Sh. 11/3°4;) 4; 


Per ton of 1000 Kilos £ 144 to £ 148. 


24 x 1 tb. 
36 x } Ib. 


£(s) 3-5-0 per case: 

£(s) 3-18-0 per case 
&- £124 per long ton 
48 x 4 Ib. Sh. 


£(s) 48 per metric ton (six biscuits in 
a cellophane packet). 


7/9 per cartom 


Shillings 15 to 18 per dozen packed in 
4 Ib. foil wrapped packets. 


£(s) 43 per ton packed in steel drums. 
£(s) 50 per ton packed in steel drums. 


£(s) 148 per 1000 Kilos (Four biscuits per 
packet each biscuit 20 grs,48 packets, 
to a box and 36 boxes to a case). - 
£(s) 100 per ton. 


48 x 15 02. 54 Shillings per 
case (Sterling) 


200 X 24 oz. Sh. 35/5 per case. 

48 x 1 |b. 62 Shillings per 
case. 

36 x 30 oz. tin 39 Shillings per 
case. 


48 x 1 Ib. 48 Sh. 9d. per case. 





APPENDIX NO. 11 


Import of different types of Food Products in the U.K. during 1957 





Item Weight in Value in 
Metric Tonnes Million (£) 


(-000) 

Bacon, Ham, Pork ete. ays fe Fey =f 338-4 82-20 
Meat canned .. ae is $i 4¢ ae 207-8 59-79 
Butter ae 5 6 bie ve es 371-2 99-49 
Cheese & Curd . 5. <a \. i 125-3 25-06 
Fish canned... Ye Sy ar ois ise 52-7 21-32 
Cereal preparations ae s. a m he 30°7 2-23 
Preserved fruits oa is es ar Ss 279-0 37-69 
Canned vegetables ve a a i om 140-7 13-73 
Sugar preparations & confectionery Me a - 7:5 1-37 
Cocoa beans... ae =f aia ee oe 103-00 20-87 
Oil cake and meal ta He ais ae ae 851-4 25-30 
Margarine and shortenings ae vr fe 55 127-3 16-13 
Peanuts 56 ae a7 “E ae 2 234-2 18-00 
Copra e a ae ‘i “ v 114-0 7:21 
Palm kernels .. ee if . a x 334-1 16-46 
Vegetable oils and fats - i's re e 382-5 88-89 
Linseed oil ne a + - T or 58-1 5-57 
Palm Oil we os 7 a a a 193-2 17-29. 
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Export Prices of Processed Foods at London 


APPENDIX NO. 12 





Item 


Make & 
Brand 


i a 
—_———_ 


Chicken Whole Can- 
ned. 


Pork Luncheon meat 


Pork Luncheon meat 
Do. . 


Sardine in Olive Oil 
Crab 


Shrimps, peeled, 


Wrapped. 
Cooked sliced ham 


Do. 
Cooked sliced bacon 
Do. 


Sausages oe 


Orange Marmalade 
Strawberry Jam 
Apricot Jam 
Gooseberry Jam 
Mixed fruit Jam 


Beetroot sliced 


French Beans-cut .. 
Do. 


French beans whole 


‘*Princes”’ 
Wake, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


‘“Redgate”’ 
U.K: 


Do. 


Packing 


4 


G4 ibe 


48 x 12 oz. 
rectangular 
tins. 
48 x 7 
rectangular 
tins. 


48x 5 oz. 
round tins. 


50 x 34 oz. 
48 x 3} oz. 
50 x 3} oz. 


48 x 14 oz. 


Na MiOZs 
48 x 14 oz. 
N2iX: 1.08% 


28 lb. Pork 
Cocktail. 


241 )b. Jars 


48 x 15 oz. 


48 x l5oz. 
24 X 29 oz. 


24 < 29 oz. 


OZ. 


Price per case or 
carton or per dozen 


. 70 


“ 13/9 ” 
pis ae 


. 94/9 


. 66 


. 44/3 


. 56 
. 123/6 
1 


. 82/6 per doz. 


49/9 ,, 


23 


: 43/6 cB) 
. 3/3 per lb. 


. 14/6 per doz. 
180. 
70 
> 6/6, 


+ 18/60 ae 


: 27/14 ” 7? 
28/3 ,, 
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Export 
F.O.B., Liver- 


Export 


Remarks 


Price 
pool. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Price 
F.O.B., 
London. 


2 3 4 5 
22 Sliced beans Holland 48 x 150z. Sh. 12/3 per doz. 
23 Do. Do. 24 X< 29 o7. She clits: 
24 Cut Stringless beans Do. 48 x 15 02 Sh: L174, 3; 
25 Do. Do. 24 x 29 oz Sh.19/6 ,, ,, 
26 Young Carrots Do. 48 x 15072. Shr iyG. yess 
27 Do. Do. 24% 29 0n:, Sh. 18/9 4, 5. 
28 Cauliflower pieces .. Do. 48 x 15 0z Sh. 15 30 
29 Do. Do. 24 x 290z. Sh. 26 fee 
30 Green Cabbage Do. 48 x 15 oz Bi 12/9 2. Pe, 
31 Do. Do. 24 %.20'oz. Sh: 21/6 ,, 5, 
32 Garden peas extra- Do. 48 x 15 02 Sh. 19/103,, ,, 
fine. 
33 Do. Do. 94x 290z. Sh.35/3 ,, ;, 
34 Spinach Puree Do. 48 x“150z.- 85. 9/6 ,, 5, 
35 Do. Do. 24x 290z. Sh.15/6 ,, 5, 
36 Asparagus tips Do. 48 x 15 oz. SA, SENS re 
37 Gherkins Do. 15 oz. tin 35 Sh.22 per tin 
to 45 per tin. 
38 Do. Do. 29 oz. tin 50 Sh. 34/6 ,, ,, 
to 60 per tin. 
39 Cocktail Sausages Do. 48 x 7 0% Sh. 23 per doz. 
_ (Skinless). tins. 
40 Ham Sausages Do. 94 x 12 oz. SURO Fe orn 
tins. 
41 Gooseberries in | a 48 x 16072. Sh. 15 Sy 
Syrup. (Westwick) 
42 Do. Do. 24 x 200z. Sh.17/3 4, 9» 
43 Do. Do. 6 x 64 Ib. Sh. 74 Pree 
44 Garden Peas Do. 24 x 10$0z. Sh.11/6 ,, os 
45 Do. Do. 24 x 1l5ho0z. Sh. 14 oe ae 
46 Do: Do. 24 % 19f0z. Sh. 16/104 ,, 
47 Do. Do. 94 xX 29 o7. Sl colle voy Les 
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F. O. B., Ams- 
terdam. 


Do. 
Do. 

¥F.O.B. 

_ London. | 
Do. 7 
Do. 
Do. ° 
Do: ? 
Do. ° 


Do. 
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8 Ginger Conserine .. ‘‘Hartleys” 24 x 1lbJar Sh. 19/5 perdoz, Export Price 
ee oe UK. ¥.0.B.. U.K. 
Port. 
49 Beans in tomato Do. 8 oz. cans Sh. 6/5 45 4 Do. 
sauce. 
50 Pineapple Jam .. Do. 24 x1 lb. Jarbh, 10/5 95. 3. Do. 
51 Orange marmalade Do. 241 Ib. Jar sons 15/6 sae Do. 
52 Processed Peas “’Sevalo”’ 48 x 5 oz. eS ee F. O. B., 
Brand London Ex- 
U. K. port Price. 
53 Do. “St OLAVE’’48 x 10 oz. Sh. 6 pp ee Do. 
U.K. 
54 Do. Do. 48 x 15}0z. Sh. 8 ee Do. 
55 Do. Do. 48 « 20 0z8. Sh. 9/9 ae gs Do. 
56 Do. Do. 24 x 29 02. ro 8 Ab, See es Do. 
57 Do. Do. 6 x 64 Ib. Sh. 42 ae Do. 
58 Whole earrots St Olave 24 x 10oz. Ni Sis aes Do. 
Brand 
UK 
59 Do. Do. 24 « 1902. Pilcher eomna Do. 
60 Spaghettiin tomato ‘‘Elite”’ 48 < 8 02, Shi. GiStia, eas Do. 
and cheese sauce. Brand 
UK 
61 Do. Do. 24 x 1602. Pa Oe D>. 
62 Fruit Salad St. Olave 48 = Pienic Sh. 14 oar Do. 
Brand. tins (72 oz.) 
63 Do. Do. 24 x 1540z. Sh. 22 eaes Do. 
64 Canned gooseberries Elite 24 X 20 07. 16/3 a: D>. 
Brand 
-UK 
65 Canned Cherries Do. 48 x 13402. 17/9 Pa Do. 
66 Garden Peas Foster- 48 x lO oz. 10/10 ee Export Price 
dard. Clark F.O.B., London. 
67 Do. Do. 24 « 1602. 14/7 spire t Do. 
68 Do. Da. 24 x 20072. 16/8 cares Do. 
69 Spinach Whole leaft Do. 48 x 9} oz. 10/10 Deer Do. 
70 Do. Do. 24 x 19 oz. 17/1 ere Do. 
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91 


Carrots dried 
Canned Gooseberries 
Canned Pears 


Processed Pears 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Baked Beans in 
Tomato Sauce. 


Fostcr 
Clark 
Do. 


Spaghetti in tomato Do. 


sauce with cheese. 


Do. 


Jam Strawberry 


Golden Plum Jam 
Gooseberry Jam 
Orange Marmalade 


Jelly Crystals 


Custard Powder 


Do. 


Do. 


Baking Powder 


Do. 
Do. 


Arrownut 


Sweet Mango Chut- 


ney. 


Do. 


Chivers-UK 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
(Olde Eng- 
lish) Chiv- 
ers UK. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Crosse & 
Blackwell. 


Indian Ori- 
gin packed 
in retail tins 
in the U.K. 
by . Crosse 
& Blackwell. 


99 





24 * 28 oz. 


24 x 14072. 


24 x 1l60z. 


96 x 5oz. 


24 x 10o0z. 
24 x 16 oz. 
24 x 19 oz. 
24 x 28 02. 


6 X 101 oz. 


48 x 8 oz. 


48 x 8 oz. 


6 <x 102 oz. 


48 x 1 lb. jars 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


7 lb. tin. 


} Ib. tin. 
1 tb. tin 
7 lb. tin 
8 oz. tin 
16 oz. tin 
7 lb. tin 


48 x 402. 
pack. 


24 < 8 oz. 
bottles. 


19/10 


14/7 
15/11 
16/4 


145/6 


ll 





per doz. 


79 


99 


99 


99 


99 





2 


29 


2? 


39 


39 





6 


F.O.B. London 
Export price. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


F.O.B., London 
Export Price. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
96 Baked Beans in Crosse & 48 xX 5oz. 5 per doz. F.0.B., Londom 
Tomato sauce. Blackwell . Export Price 
|B Fy a 
97 Do. Do. 24 x 80z. 6/8 See Do. 
98 Do. Do. 24x 160z. 10/10 ,, 5, Do. 
99 Jam Apricot or Do. 12x 1llbjar 19/3 Sener Do. 
100 Strawberry Jam .. Do. 12x llbjar 21/4 pai ee Do. 
101 Orange marmalade Do. 24 x llbtins 15/5 Paar Do 
102 Do. Do. 12 x 1 Ib glass 15/11 nn es Do. 
jars. 
103 Do. Do. 6x 7|lbtins 96 Cae Do. 
104 Pickles-Branston .. Do. 24 x T07z. 12/11 ps Do. 
bottles. 
105 Do. Do. 24x 4 pint 17/11 ae Do. 
bottles. 
106 Sweet mixed pickle Do. Do. 26/8 he Do. 
107 Mixed pickles Do. Do. 24/3 ae Do. 
108 Gherkins ss Do. Do. 31/6 SpA? Do. 
109 White Onions At Do. Do. > 24/3 Ses Do. 
110 Piccablli .. Pa aieds Dds. Sioa lp tee “Do. 
111 Chow Chow ss Do. 12x 1 pint 32/4 ay aig Do. 
bottle. 
112 Cocktain Onions ., Do. 24 x 5} fl. oz. 21 >» Do. 
bottles. 
113 Tomato Ketchup .. ~ Do, 24x 7 oz 13 Pare Do. 
bottles. 
114 Do. Do. 12x12 oz. 19/6 a Do. 
bottles, 
115 Worcestershir Sauce Do. 10 Fl. oz. 22/6 oat ee Do. 
bottles. L 
116 Spaghetti in Tomato Do. 24 x 8oz.tin 6/8 niches Do. 
and cheese sauce, 
117 Condensed Soup Do. 24 x 10oz. tin 9/6 Pegs ’ Do 
Tomato. a 
118 Vegetable soup... Do. 24 x 154 oz. 11/8 eee Do. 


tin. 
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. 2 3 4 
119 Creamof Chicken Crosse & 24x 100z.tin 9/2 
soup. Blackwell 
: LE. 
120 Do. Do. 24x 154 oz. tin 12/6 
121 Cream oftomato soup Do. 24x 10 oz. tin 9/2 
122 Do. Do. 24154 oz. tin 12/6 
123 Chicken broth with Do. 24x 10 oz. tin 9/2 
rice. 
124 Do. Do. 2415 oz. tin 12/6 
125 Cream of asparagus Do. 24x100z.tin 12/6 
Soup. 
126 Do. Do. 24 x 154 oz. tin 17/6 
127 Malt Vinegar Do. 24x 4 pint 11/6 
bottle 
128 Do. Do. 24x 1 pint 17/3 
bottle. 
129 Distilled malt vinegar Do. 24 x 4 pint 12/6 
bottle. 
130 Do. Do. 24x 1 pint 18/6 
bottle. 
131 Mixed pickles Chef. U.K. 24 x 4 pint 19/6 
bottle. 
132 Chef. White Onions Do. Do. 22 
133. Chef. Tomato Ket- Do. 24x 8 oz. 11/8 
chup. bottle. 
134 Do. Do. 24 x 13. oz. 17/6 
bottle. 
135 Orange Squash Keiller-UK 12 x quart 30/3 
bottle. 
136 Lemon Squash Do. Do. 30/3 
137 Lime Cordial Do. Do. 30/3 
138 Orange marmalade Do. 24 x Lb. tins 15/10 
(Dundee). 
139 Do. Do. 12 x 1 Ib. glass 16/4 
jar. 
140 Jam-mixed fruit Do. 12x llb.tin 14/4 
141 Jam Straw berry .. Do. 12x 1lb.tin 19/10 


” 


”” 


” 


Export price 
F.0.B. London 


Do. 
Do. . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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1 2 

142 Pineapple preserved 

143 Confeetionery- Barley 
Sugar drops. 

144 Confectionery-mixed 
fruit drops. 

145 Barley Sugar drops 

146 Do. 

147 Clear nuts 

148 Do. 

149 Toffees 

150 Do. 

151) Orange drops 

152 Butter Seotch 
(Wrapped). 

153 Orange segments .. 





LOQ2 





4 





Keiller-UK 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Japan 


12 x 1 Ib. glass 18/2 
jar. 

48x 402. cel- 6/44 
lophane bags. 

Do. 6/6 

7 Ib. tins 193/8 
10 lb. Poly- 147 
thene bags. 

4x 71b. tins 200/8 

310 Ib. Poly- 154 
thene bags. 

4x7|b. tins  200/8 


310 1b. Poly- 154 
thene bags. 


Do. 171 
484072. Cel- 6/3 
lophane 
bags. 
4«101b.tins 191/4 


48x 11 oz. 
ease, 





d. 





per doz. 


29 


9 


per doz. 


per cwt. 


42 Shillings 


a 


6 


F.O.B., London 
Export Price 


4s Do. 
E Do. 
ewt Do. 
2 Do. 
= Dow 
x Do. 
s Do. 
“e Do. 
a Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


per c.if. U.K. Port. 





APPENDIX NO. 13 


Retail Prices of Imported Processed Foods in London Market 





Sl. Item Imported Brand Pack Price 














No. firm (Shillings/ Pence) 
} 2 3 4 i 6 
1 Apricot halves Usa Black Kyight 28 OZ. he are 
2 Fruit Cocktail Sunripe 83 shana Se : 
3 Do. Del monte 16 rope Meany - 
4 Do. Rich Ripe 30 ol a ore # 
5 Grape fruit segments Del Monte 8 eee NK ap 
6 Do. Florida 16 Sess Bache 53 
7 Peach halves Hunts 16 hg eR = 
8 Do. Do. 30 Pe ee a 
9 Peach slices Do. Libbys 8} ee ae Fae ps 
1O Do. Do. Californian 16 Seater 3 
ll Do. Do. Del monte 30 » 4/6 is 
12 Pears halves. Do. Bartlett 16 SURE sail a ue 
“Hunts” 
13 Do. Do. Do. 30 A et eee o. 
14 Pitempplé fingers Do. Dole 20 ne epee re 
15 Pineappl rings Do. Do. 20 eet ae F 
16 Pineapple slices Do. Del monte 30 La eS ms 
17. Guava Cheese India 16 bee ree 5: 7 
18 Beans Sprouts Amoy China 19 a a 5 
19 Bamboo Shoots Do. 10 ie 33/0 se 
20 Loquats in Syrup Do. 20 ero oe 
21 Lichees in Syrup Amoy Hong- 1 oo icy, Aan 3 
kong 
22 Do. Do. 20 itt eae ae 7 
23 Canned Prawns China Greatwall 4 ee ¥, 
24 Do. Malabar India Dripak 4 Pe eee - 
25 Do. Pakistan Savoy 3} ental aces) haces + 
26 Do. Do. 5 ee Ole ~f 
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1 2 3 4 5 

27 Stringless Beans Poland 30 oz. tin 4 per tin 
28 Tomato Soup Canada Libbys Lie Jat oe a 
29 Curried Chicken India 8 oo. gn | (Ss ” 
30 Do. Malaya 16 Ag ae HH ICG, ni 
31 Curried mutton India 8 Peri Pek, e 
32 Cape Gooseberries 8. Africa Norjax 30 +s teem ee 
33 Do. Do. Do. 10 SEN oe 
34  Gooseberries Holland Teo 30 ae ys eee ae 
35 Guavas 8. Africa 30 oi! se ee 1” 
36 Mangoes India 30 op Magy 59 
37 Do. Do. 19 ar wee a 
38 Do. S. Africa. Norjax 10 sin ess. eS An 
39 Peaches Japan White Caps 10 ot ap eee ey 
40 Do. Holland 13 oz. jar 2/9 me 
41 Stringless Beans Belgium La Carboille 10 oz. tin 2 ps 
42 Beans-cut Holland Millbrand 15 ree ie LUE ne 
43 Do. Do. Do. 30 ea am 
44 Cauliflower-whole Holland 33 Pee ee fe) 
45 Corn on the Cop S. Africa Hago 30 Se po eee bbe 
46 Cucumber sliced Sweden 14 0, 991%) 210 ” 
47 Gherkins in brine or _ Italy 123 Ste eee e 

vinegar. 
48 Do. Czechoslova- Nova 30 ree ioe | ae 
kia. 
49 Gherkins in brine Holland 30 eat i: a 
50 Okra Greece Natural 19 sia are “2 
51 Do. Do. in tomato 19 Fey Og Re! a 
52 Yam Jamaica 30 » » 3/0 * 
53 Curry Powder India Bolst 8 i ee. Y. “f 
54 Sweet sliced mango Do. 10 oz. jar 3 Bs 
chutney. 
55 Hot mango pickle Do. Do. 
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3/6 











74° 
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APPENDIX NO. 13—contd. 
2 3 + 5 6 

Lime Pickle India oz. jar 3 per tin 
Mango Kasandi Do. 10 Do. 3/6 per jar 
Brinjal pickle Do. 10 ery tet nA 
Okra in tomato sauce Do. Madhu 18 » tin 2/9 per tin | 
Karela in brine Do. Do. Do. 2/9 a 
Parwal in brine Do. Do. Do. 2/9 - 
Tinda in brine Do. Do. 2/9 _ 
Guava Do. 1 |b. tin 1/6 Le 

Do. Do. 302. tin 2/9 Ap 
Guava Jelly Do. 1 Ib. tin 2/6 ta 
Alfonso mango Do Madhu 30 oz. tin 6/3 a 
Alfonso Slices Do. Do. 18 wea | ” 
Mango Pulp Do. 200 5 = «63/9 9 
Tomato Paste 200 gms. 1/3 os 
Mutton Curry Do. 8 oz. tin 2/6 - 
Prawn Curry Do. 8 » » 36 » 
Yellow Yam Do. 30 asia cet ee ” 
Arrownut per lb. loose 2/4 r 
Mango Chutney India Ship Brand 10 oz. 3 Est 
Desiccated Coconut .. Malaya Pickwick 8 oz. 1/2 

Do. Ceylon Kandy Tender 8 oz. 1/6 

Sweet. 

Do. Do. Turban 6 oz. 1/1 
Sardines in Olive Oil = Portugal Rob Roy 44 07. (4) 1/3 
Sardines in tomato Do. Do. Do. 1/24 
Pineapple slices Malaya Consort 11 oz. 1/6 
Tomato Juice Italy Cirio 5t oz 63 d. 

Do. Do. Do. 14 oz 1 

Do. Do. Do. 29 02 1/9 
Ginger preserved China Cho Forg 16 0%. 4 
Apricot canned 8. Africa Garety 1} |b. tin 2/6 per tin 
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89 
90 
91 


92 


93 


Orange marmalade 
Macaroni 

Sago 

Bamboo shoots 
Lichees in Syrup 
Mandarin Juice 
Waterchestnut 


Sprouted Beans 





. S. Africa 
Italy 
Malaya 
China 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 





4 5 6 
Cirio 2 Ib. tin 2/6 per tin 
Do. 1 lb. packet 


Pickwick 


1 Ib. 


20 oz. tin 


11 hea 
20 Regs be 
20 Be er 
10 sap hete 


1/6 per packet 


1 

3 per tin 
2/9 uA 
1/9 5 
5 ” 
2 ” 





APPENDIX NO. 14 


Retail Prices of Processed Foods of U.K. Origin in London Market 





Serial 


No. 

















Item Brand Pack 
vetail price 
2 3 
Bird’s Baking Powder 1/2 (4 oz. tin) 
Pearce Duff, Baking Powder . 3/- (16 ox. tin) 
Bachelors, baked beans in tomato sauce Ree by (16 oz. tin) 
Do. Sic (for 8 oz. tin) 
Crosse & Blackwell Baked beans in tomato pe el /s (for a $ tin) 
sauce. 

Beatties-cream crackers 1/11 per Ib. 

Pe cream chocolate 2/2 = 
Brookes Marie Biscuits 19 ea 
Carr’s Thin arrownut MELT - 

ae Custard cream 2/1 KA 

Be Assorted cream 2f7 zs 

+ Marie 1,10 os 

oa cream crackers 1/11 oe 
Huntley Petit Bourre & Palmers 2/- Be 

ie Bourbon 2/5 bg. 

cs Digestine 1/10 Ne 

4 cream cracker 1/11 As 
Jacob’s Nice 1/10 

Rn Custard beans 2/- » 

a Ginger nuts 1/10 = 
Bak Frein Lincol 1/9 a 

os Shortcake .. 1/10 ” 

5 Assorted cream 2/8 A 
Weston Golden Wafer 2/2 ” 

Cheeseltes 2/8 ” 


’” 
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9 3 
Kelloggs Corn flakes a se .. 1/64 (12 oz. packet) 
mers 1/1} Soz. is 

a Sugar frosted flakes _ sae De 9 oz. Pp 

"7 Rice Krieples 1 Xe ae? Ape 94 oz. Be 
Cadburys drinking chocolate .. fe See! | lb. 
Burgess mango chutney <i es nl 1/11 8 oz. 

Cross & Blackwell, Sweet mango chutney vy ape 8 oz. 
Heniz Tomato Chutney ais re .. 3/- 12 oz. 
Kraft ,, “e ae ae ih ae, allthe! Th ysy es 
Rajput Indian Mango Chutney He Ge hd 10 oz. 
Sharwoods Green label mango chutney sae 10 oz. 
Burgess Gherkins .. ee as oes, Sie 5 oz. 

os Onion white ct is . 2/3 4 ib. 
Cowntries Cocoa Powder \ aia io. ies 4 Ib. 

Foster Clark Corn flour ar a ic “Ae 7 1b. bag 
Pearce Duff Corn flour in a in) BLP 16 oz. packet 
Brown & Polson Corn flour .. ae pom A | 1 Ib. 

Smedley Apricots Canned... Phe <s dety WS Picnic size. 
Chiver’s fruit cocktail 8 ne «- 2/44 El 

= » Salad 7 7 «» 12/3 oF 
Bacheler’s Gooseberry i Ae se Lie No. 1 Tall 
Peterbox Grape fruit segments a -. 2/3 Al 
Foster Clark Peaches ts = o« WS 8 oz. 
Lincan Pears an re ae .. 3/9 A 23 
Chivers Apricot Jam Se < we: Kaeo 1 Ib. 

o Orange Marmalade .. , .. 1/4} 1 Ib. 
Hakarsen’s Macaroni “e rs <a 1 Ib. packet 
Harris Pork Sausages ae ea cm Oe 14 oz. 
Nestle’s Condensed milk - - vs 1/8 14 oz. 


Colman’s Mustard .. 3% he os 6/64 3 Ib. 
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1 2 3 

56 Salted Peanuts 2/2 8 oz. 
57 Sunpat Cashews 4/9 8 oz. 
58 Pearl Barley loose 8d. (1b.) 
59 Consert Pearl Barley 1/ (16 02.) 
60 a Mixed cut peel 1/4 (8 oz.) 
61 Huntley’s Mixed cut peel 1/5 8 oz. 
62 Burgess Gherkins 3/- 10 oz. 
63 ” Pr 5/3 20 oz. 
64 Heinz , 3/3 104 oz. 
65 Manor ea 2/6 10 oz. 
66 Chef Sauce re "e -/103 6 oz. 
67 Cross & Blackwell Tomato Ketchup 1/4 7 oz. 
68 Pe se 2/- 12 oz.. 
69 Idris lime juice cordial 2/6 per bottle 
70 Kib-ora Squash 2 3/3 ” 
71 Robinson Orange Squash 3/3 oe 
72 Rose’s lime juice cordial 3/6 s 
73 Bachelor’s sliced beatroot 1/10 A 23 
74 Bachelors Whole carrot canned 1/5 A2 

75 ,, Fresh Garden Peas -/84 5 oz. 
16 ns J 1/2 Al 

17 Pe ms 1/8 xr 

78 # 1/9 A2 

79 . _ 2/5 A 24 
80 ,, Processed Peas -/54 5 02. 
81 -. i -/74 Al 

82 . z -/10 No.1 7k 
83 , x 1/- A 2 

84 v ¥ 1/5 A 23 
85 Lin-can Spinach Puree 1/1 Al 


eee 
L) B489MofC&I—9 


APPENDIX NO. 15 


Confectionery F.O.B., London 





Square Airtight Tins Contents Price per |b. Price per 








Ibs. Tin 
1 2 4 

s d 8. d. 
Ascort (Butter) Assortment .. aN a a 9] 2 5 21 9 
Assorted Dessert .. vs <s +e < 7 2 2? 16 2} 
Barley Sugar os - 7 2 14. #14 _~— 10} 
Butter Brazils ic os oe ae Aor 83 + 10 41 1 
Butter scotch ee a ee os . 74 2 4 17 6 
Court Fruit Drops .. 4é aie ce th a 2 1 14 7 
Fruit Barley Sugar .. a | ae a3 a 7 2 1414 104 
Fruit Bonbons are vs ate an ste 74 2 12 16 1} 
Fruit Salad oe at “ic his Pie 84 2 1 17 34 
Golden Butter Mints a es “ es 7 2 23 «15 54 
Lemon Acid Drops a as a 2 fi 2 1?) 15 4 
Licorice Satines.. a oe as iy 7 2 2 15 2 
Milk Chocolate Bonbons ae pas ie ae 7 2 63 17 94 
Mitcham Mints a a ws re o's 7 2 24 «15 54 
Nut Bonbons a es or ite ae 7 2 5 16 11 
4 Airtight Tins in a fibre board case. 
Cubic measurement 1’ 2”. Gross Weight 37/47-lbs. approximately. 

Polythene Bags— Per bag 
Ascot (Butter) Assortment .. a Ar ae 5 2 4 ll 8 
Assorted Dessert .. se a - ri 4 2 24 8 10 
Barley Sugar oe ve aan ae a 43 2 0 9 0 
Butter Brazile ve es a is as 43 4 8? 21 3} 
Butter scotch ni ie ay be “7 4} 2 23 0=—10 4 
Court Fruit Drops .. iP ae ye i. 5 1 ll} 9 8i 
Fruit Barley Sugar e en as ze 4} 2 i) 9 0 

=. ee ee ee EEE. teers 


. < 
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1 2 3 4 
Fruit Bonbons oh we a - 40 a 4h ear er seers 
Fruit Salad 5 1 11} 9 8} 
Golden Buttermints ne a oe - 4} 2 1 9 43 
Lemon Acid Drops .. oF os iA Ss 5 2 0 10 0 
Licorice Satines.. aie ne a ee 43 2 i 9 2} 
Milk Chocolate Bonbons re Se a . 44 2 43 10 9} 
Mitcham Mints - = Be is be 4} 2 3 9 34 
Nut Bonbons oS ne AE ma + 2 33 9 3 


6 Polythene Bags in a fibreboard case. 


Cubic Measurement 11”. Gross weight 3/34-lbs. approximately. 





APPENDIX NO. 16(i) 


Export Prices of Biscuits F.O.B., London 





Fiberties 
containing 36 
Biscuits Net Weight Cartons. Price 
per Doz. Fiber- 


ties incl. 


Osa: oe 

Assortments— 

Assorted Creams 8 19 3 
Carnival Assorted 8 18 0 
Cocktail Assorted 6 20 0 
Dainty Afternoon Tea 16 39 (0 
Family Assorted Sh c e “~ 8 18 9 
General Kinds— 

Bourbon 8 18 6 
Chocolate Wheatmeal os a i Pe 93 26 3 
Cornish Wafers 8 19 0 
Cow & Gate 8 16 0 
Cream Cracker 8 16 6 
Custard Creams 8 17 & 
Digestive (Betterwheat) 8 17 0 
Finger Shortbread .. sis ote a Bes 11 34 3 
Gem 8 15 0 
Gem, Iced 6 15 9 
Ginger Nuts 8 17 0 
Golden Puff 8 20 8 
Lemon Creams 8 17 6 
Lemon Puff 8 20 6 
Lime Creams 8 17 6 
Marie 8 17 0 
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Milk 

Milk & Honey 
Nice 

Party Pastries 
Petit Beurre 
Shortcake .. 


Water 


Cocktail Biscuits— 
Cheesals 
Football Wafers 


‘Wafer Sticks (Cheesesticks) 


113 





4} 
6} 








APPENDIX NO. 16(ii) 


Export Price List F.0.B., London 
Price and Packing Details (Biscuits) 











Tin Net Weight Price per 
(Nom) per Dozen packets 
packet 
AS Oz. s. d 
Assorted Creams... an Pee os ee 8 18 0 
Biscuit Cups By es we ee oe 2} 12 6 
Bourbon 8 vir S 
British Assorted - ar 8 18 3 
British Wafers <7 es xs of ir 8 19 6 
Carlisle Assorted 8 17. 3 
Cheese Crisps ws ey 8 18 9 
Cocktail Dainties .. ate Pf i 7 24 3 
Cream Cracker Py Vs E as oe 8 15 3 
Creamy Chocolate 8 16 9 
Custard Creams 8 16 3 
Digestive 8 15° 9 
Ginzer Nuts 8 15 9 
Lemon Creams (Small) 8 16 3 
Marie 8 1s 9 
Nice 8 1s 3 
Numilk 8 15 3 
Peit Beurre.. ; 8 15 9 
Shorteake 8 15 3 
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APPENDIX NO. 17 


United Kingdom production of canned fruit and vegetables 





1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Jan— 


June) 


C Py eee (Thousand tons) 
tanned Fruit-- 


Strawberries 





























be? 5:9 10°3 7-3 
Gooseberries 7:0 4:3 TS 3°7 
Other berries and currants 3°9 5:3 6-3 0-2 
Cherries *r. oe A. a 4-2 2:1 3°6 0:3 
Plums, ete. re cc ee ave 24:4 9-2 15:1 ‘ @ 
Apples, Sweetened se Hi ie 0-5 0-8 0-6 0:3 
Apples, unsweetened — oe oe ae 10-4 Tt 9-0 4:0 
Rhubarb ie Se oe af 5-3 4-8 10°3 9-4 
Prunes ne a is ave a a 3°6 1:5 
Apricots é: ss es Ar: 0°6 0:6 0-9 0-5 
Peaches = se ne mc 4-9 7°9 6-4 2-4 
Pears = 6 are At 8-8 6-8 3-9 1:3 
Fruit salad ae oe Br ne 18-1 19-0 18-3 10°3 
Other varieties. . he a 5c 3°4 2:9 b 3-6 0-9 
Total 867 OT (OBR ADL 
Bottled Fruit. 7 7 eee te a ab ae 
Canned Vegeiables— me aoe 
Beans in tomato sauce .. ist mi 160-6 158-5 Wi2e1 101-3 
Beetroot Te rit Ba % 4-3 4-5 3-5 1:2 
Processed peas Me ve as 187°9 162-6 184-5 115:3 
Butter beansin brine .. SS = 10°5 7°6 10°3 7°3 
Spinach “47 zs ‘ie oe 0:8 0°8 00-5 0:6 
Carrots 2 ee he ie 24+7 21-0 99:6 BB 
Macedoine “ xe Me oP 9-2 7-0 7-0 2:4 
Other varieties aes a 106-2 109-2 101-4 30°5 
Total ne 504-2 471-2 508-9 266-0 
Canned Soups .. ae ave ie 129-2 ied 54-9 10-6 
(a) Included in “Other varieties”. (b) Estimated. 
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United Kingdom Impo 





Peaches— 


Australia 
Canada 
Malta 
Gibraltar 
Jamaica 


South Africa 


APPENDIX NO. 18 


Syrup, during 1956, 1957 and 1958 


nC ec cere 


Other Commonwealth 


Argentina 
Japan 

Spain 

United States 


Other foreign 


Pears— 


Australia 
South Africa 
New Zealand 


Canada 


Total 


Other Commonwealth 


Argentina 
Belgium 


Italy 


Netherlands .. 


United States 


Other foreign 


‘(@) Amended total : 


Total 


ee 


rts of canned and bottled fruits preserved in 


January—December 


407,488 
12,467 
3,691 
7113 
459,900 
2,701 

1 

3,365 
51,853 
392,559 
2,169 


1,343,307 


491,194 
113,119 
11,658 
3,572 
2,399 

1 

2,776 
20,455 
61,054 
94,075 


717 








801,020 


A. 


1957 





(Cwts.) 
248,413 


1,078 

3,303 

5,451 

736 

509,604 

ol 31 
15,442 

11,023 
203,289 
40,249 


1,714 


1,039,668a 


547,390 
139,489 
322 

453 
2,899 
12,217 


21,804 
22,218 
3,845 
1,705 


753,592 
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details of amendment. by country not available. 





_ 
1958 





447,885 
14,210 
2,146 
15,078 
17,965 


718,352 


232,668 
3,587 
1,695,662 
658,486 
142,865 
1,057 
7,836 
3,794 
11,050 
841 
42,919 
32,110 
2,802 


2.575 


906,335 





PY? 


APPENDIX NO. 18—contd. 





January— December 
PARE ates. coy See 

















T ea eet 
1956 1957 1958 
A pricots— Sik ere hedie ad ea an, 
Australia... te es ee 209,054 86,656 178,332 
South Africa oe od es 345,681 201,376 169,004 
Other Commonwealth i ae 510 l 16 
Argentina ., ae ee at 17 sive 17,115 
Spain Aes ac y + 17,651 9,475 33,527 
United States oe oe a 6,701 1,206 611 
Other foreign “% ioe oe 159 176 218 
Total - 579,756 299,003 (a) 398,823 
#ruit Salad-— 2 Cag 
Australia... * We 11,159 46,152 13,493 
Canada ae se ad sy 5,430 688 2,116 
South Africa =c iS op 19,812 76,495 161,563 
Jamaica ae oe a ae 238 Sia 1,994 
Netherlands .. ee ee on 4,172 6.511 1,206 
United States An ae Ae 84,625 9,831 69.682 
Other countries = ae ve 3,571 1,033 1,676 
Total A 129,007 140,710 251,730 
Sn a i Are ats oe 246,600 74,767 81,296 
Kenya 4g yc on Ac 90,362 77,527 79,091 
Malaya oe as oe 4! 71,686 64,527 120,386 
Singapore .. He ae ie 395,018 495,306 507,100 
South Africa “ir are oe 265,251 346,898 528,814 
Other Commonwealth ve ws 14,342 6,241 5,340 
China Ys ra ne An 11,131 8,440 25,486 
»Formosa 3s oF Nic oo 137,693 52,436 44,915 
Hawaii 2 505 12,869 
United States $7 Ag: 5¢ 120 852 4,701 
Other countries + oF Pie 359 88 ee 
' Tota! A 1,232,564 1,127,637 (a) —_—‘1,411,724 


Se ee am 





eS 


Grapefruit— 
British Honduras 


Cyprus 
Jamaica 


South Africa 
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APPENDIX NO. 18—contd. 


Windward Tolande ae 


Other Commonwealth 


Israel a trib 
Netherlands .. aie ae 
Spain 


United States 


Other foreign 


Oranges— 
Cyprus 


India 


Total 


Other Commonwealth. . 


Israel 
Japan 
China 


Other foreign 


Apples 

Plums— 
Commonwealth 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Nether'ands 


Hungary 


Other Foreign 


Cherries (Stoned) 


Total 


Total 








January— December 











1956 1957 1958 
39,662 56,218 19,019 
17,284 21,359 18,922 
52,225 42,852 75,357 
21,711 25,909 7,264 

1,842 1,543 3,797 
1,863 3,350 2,038 
31,235 37,724 132,831 
ap 4,009 
2,092 1,453 4,361 
68,246 23,362 62,010 
136 45 
236,160 212,961 (a) 329,653 
159 1 569 137° 
2,183 1,326 
28 520 740 
1,516 935 1,817 
785,559 535,477 596,847 
2,100 8,860 13.487 
124 1,103 702 
791,669 543,240 (a) 615,056 
1,805 255 2,064 
1,116 347 951 
1,437 925 2,301 
295 2,373 4,581 
891 4,194 
73 80 21,663 
1,472 
740 624 044 
3,661 5,240 » 36,106 


4,772 
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APPENDIX NO. 18—coneld. 


























3 —_*~ —, 
1956 1957 1958 
te RC a 
Australia... — rg Pe o 6,110 5,463 8,499 
Cyprus ne ee =f Ae 364 1,498 1,717 
South Africa as - oy 19,548 44,061 13,849 
Other Commonwealth a me 537 1,071 2,419 
Belgium .. . .. °, ie "3,606 4,822 13,492 
Czechoslovakia se Ae a 687 0,527 8,005 
Netherlands 4 - " 8,024 58,513 132,005. 
Bulgaria es oy “ te * 1,682. 
Yugoslavia = os - i a3 773 
Other foreign a - at 1,650 2,657 6,552 
Total  40,520~—~«*WT,612——SSS«C'88,993 
Other kinds— Pear. Sa | 
Austra'ia.. As os ate 25,336 19,788 19,414 
Cyprus _ Gs we ae 362 489 1-327 
Hong Kong .. nS a ar 1,585 1,880 2,563 
South Africa on ye a 7,382 14,883 22,501 
Other Commonwealth ue i 3,999 1,752 4,146 
Belgium $3 ae . = 3,992 3,072 4,920 
China Y 3 ib A 111 277 3,979 
Greece bs os é Raven = 2,006 2,038 2,184 
Israel “3 fe .. ve 1,014 6,016 5,496 
Italy es se ee ve 63,287 27,497 44,951 
Nerherlands . . ne bie es 3,360 3,834 2,459 
Other foreign ss a a 3,257 1,943 5,938 
Total ma 1 ise 83480 ——~«119,878 
= TotaL, ALL Kinps a 5,276,874 4,325,458 5,960,796 





Imports from the Irish Republic, if not shown separately, are included under 
Commonwealth’ . 


“Other> 


(a) Amended total; details of amendment by country not available. 


APPENDIX NO. 19 


(i) United Kingdom Imports of Vegetables preserved in airtight 





— —- — 





Tomato Puree, Paste and Pulp— 
Channel Islands ., Ae 


Other Commonwealth 


Bulgaria .. oe +s 
Czechoslovakia =e “ye 
France oe an So 
Greece oe << ae 


Hungary .. 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 


Other foreign 


Total 
‘Tomatoes, Other— 
Channel Islands - 
Bulgaria ,, : 
Italy 
Spain oe . 
Other countries 
Total 
Asparagus Total 

















12,698 
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12,896 





containers 
January— December 
cc — 
1956 1957 1958 
oe 8,043 10,158 2,954 
re 177 1,718 1,203 
% 393 6,608 1,092 
- 55 6,023 2,008 
ax 75,937 50,049 74,426 
Px 4361 3,134 2,313 
2,622 4,258 3,723 
708,522 436,947 632,900 
42,720 72,078 51,851 
6,128 16,844 14,695 
6,822 9,489 6,180 
$55,780 617,284(a) 793,345 
* 4,174 422 1,592 
on 6,727 21,859 28,512 
1,125,158 1,436,476 1,269,840 
12,866 3,607 443 
3,988 1,527 25577 
1,152,913 1,463,052(a) 1,302,964 


hee ee ee 
es 


16,199 
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APPENDIX NO. 19—contd. 








‘Beans tn Pod— 
Australia . 
Kenya... 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
South Africa 


Other Commonwealth 


Belgium .. ve 
Italy ‘ ve 
Netherlands oe 


Other foreign 


Beans, Others 


Peas— 
Australia ee 
New Zealand 
South Africa an 
Other Commonwealth 
Irish Republic 
Belgium 
Sweden 


Other foreign 


Carrots— 
Commonwealth 
Belgium 
Netherlands 


Other foreign 


Total 


‘Total 


_— OOO ee 


643 
6,677 
9,330 

85,037 
2,310 
8,664 
5,239 
8,641 
3,839 


130,380 





ae ee 


——_. 





3,000 
68,208 
45,015 
1,805 
861 
7,844 
237 

3,296 


130,266 


— — 


1,490 
1,157 
3,225 


16 











January—December 





1,659 
4,901 
10,397 
104,506 


941 


6,795 


1,683 





141,478 








4,350 
1,567 
4,397 

70,609 

281 
5,636 


1,925 


98,129 





Nee 


— 


1,513 
1,308 
5,189 
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APPENDIX No. 19—coneld. 








———— ————— | a ds «nae 


Maize — 
Canada 
New Zealand 
South Africa 
United States 


Other Countries 


Onions 


Others— 
Hong Kong 
India 
Jamaica 
Other Commonwealth 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Greece 
Hungary .. 
Israel 
Italy 
Netherlands #3 
Poland .. wa 
Spain x Se 


Other foreign 


ToraL, Att Kinps 








January—December 














—_————$ —————_A—_ ceca 
1956 1957 1958 

1,580 1,853 2,128 

4,010 7,645 3,112 

1,780 7,692 9,180 

4,867 6,707 4,110 

376 760 560 

Total 12,613 24,657 19,096 
Total era we 6,765 pear (re 

729 1,274 2,000 

565 1,234 1,404 

1,400 511 651 

2,493 4,907 4,484 

9,897 11,232 10,804 

2,091 4,510 4,401 

2,501 2,834 2,894 

3,019 2.670 2,207 

5,354 4,476 7,224 

18,807 12,274 7,130 

5,897 3,387 5,892 

27,651 31,962 35,534 

7,010 4,232 6,369 

2,293 3,585 3,462 

2,167 Ty 9,653 

Total a 92,274 92 345 101,714 

2,413,373 2,483,459 2,466,415 








APPENDIX NO. 20 


United Kingdom Imports of Fruit and Fruit preserved without Sugar 
in 1956, 1957 and 1958 

















January— December 
Qiao - Tee | 
1956 1957 1958 
(Cwt.) 
Fruit anD Fruir PuLP 
A pples— 

Canada .. we oe - ae we 12,995 
Australia Mic Ae ae 47,700 3,530 40,060 
Irish Republic oe ne eee 1,236 5,618 7,528 
Belgium .. — on “a 34,638 14,939 21,202 
Netherlands oe at oe 64,104 31,699 64,287 
United States a a “a ae vn 15,986 
Other countries Fe rae ere 979 92 7,945 

Total ee 148,657 55,878 170,003 

Citrus Fruit— 

Ghana ar i ae ae 4,656 2,596 982 
Jamaica AC ae Fe 504 1,009 7123 
South Africa - 7 a 1,002 3,628 2,645 
Other Commonwealth as ds 1,131 834 609 
Irish Republic ae ny aes 3 122 1,502 
Italy my - ae sis 1,865 1,043 1,423 
Israel ae es . oe ] . 98 9,413 
Spain a sd a5 ae 446 1,311 
Other foreign os - Be ee 59 148 

Total sc 9,162 9,835 18,760 
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APPENDIX NO. 20—contd. 








Januar y— December 
ae ers 

















ca eipatie oes Per, 
1956 1957 1958 
Cherries in Casks— Owt. 
Italy 30,477 38,504 51,544 
Netherlands 7,183 6,147 10,501 
Other foreign 77 18 374 
Total ‘ 37,737 44,669 62,419 
Strawberries in Casks— ig 5 
Bulgaria 15,931 12,459 12,529 
Denmark - “ 2,145 9,956 
Netherlands ‘te fe oe 60,864 109,431 109,938 
Other countries 3,347 6,274 7,586: 
Total ‘0 80,142 130,309 140,009 
Bilberries Total Sr 81 539 3,738 
Whole Fruit N.E.S. Canned— a ie 
Australia .. 4,357 1,937 4,725 
Jamaica 173 452 1,189 
Kenya 4,630 3,235 4,786 
Malaya 346 654 279 
Singapore 1,179 1,798 1,764 
South Africa 649 508 6,040 
Other Commonwealth aye ve 2.043 2,745 3,885. 
Belgium | 2,861 3,341 3,072 
Italy 28,437 56,410 48,544 
Netherlands 3,535 2,287 8,423 
Spain 110,489 261,160 160,852 
Other foreign 1,602 2,657 2,814 
Total =... —s«s161,219 ~—~=~=«S7,A8~*«NG, BTS 


EEE 
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APPENDIX NO. 20—coneld. 
I cen SL a 


January—December 





Qa eo ai 























is STE E 

ee oe 1956 1957 1958 

Whole Fruit N.E.S. in Casks— ; Cwt. Cw: Owt. 
ee aN + .: sd 2,996 5,288 3,528 
. Le ve es ae ae 7,566 2,239 6.672 
South Africa oF ve ae 558 3,935 4590 
Other Commonwealth tc oe 226 401 136 
Irish Republic ane iis o 5,157 5,067 4,177 
Netherlands a ae at 2,094 2,088 3253 
realy “* . + 5,037 5,490 5,533 
Other foreign Z a4 o 494 2,094 2,851 
Total x 24,228 26,702 30,740 

Froir Poup 
Apricot Pulp— 
South Africa = ve ae 959 3,436 1,010 
Australia ae ae xg 416 1,654 634 
Italy Ar ee 2, ‘. 6,272 9,560 1,939 
Netherlands o ue - a 1,214 2,209 
Spain... a ef ns 185,068 211,862 168,811 
Yugoslavia ea ei a e 5,196 Dsl 
Other countries ys ~ = LLOF 3,349 653 
Total = 193,854 236,219(a) 180,337 
Pulp, N.E.S.— 

Australia .. 12,729 8,167 8,034 
Kenya 11,293 3,471 4,412 
Malaya 3,434 2,176 4,102 
Singapore 7,478 9,238 6,490 
South Africa te 10,582 17,884 9,952 
Other Commonwealth i 979 2,892 4,382 
Trish Republic ae ee Pie 24,713 24,944 13,411 
France ne x. = 7,206 1,147 3,494 
Netherlands =e ~ es 36,532 20,576 69,292 
Finland e 7 ate 2,196 3,046 2,599 
Spain... @ 1 - 51,942 47,146 19,071 
Yugoslavia a ie - 2,861 5,642 35,213 
Denmark Ast ss 559 818 10,865 
Bulgaria - ce a 16 20 oe 

Poland... + J ne 21 688 5,28 
‘Other foreign ee oh 3,932 1,610 4,989 
Total «176,373 150,648 (a) 209,293 
~~ 931.453 991,983 1,061,722 


ToraL, Ati Kinps 





Imports from the Irish Republic, if not shown 
Commonwealth”. 
(a) Amended total : Details of amendment of country not available, 


L/B489MofC&I—10 





separately, are included under ‘Other 


APPENDIX NO. 21 
United Kingdom Imports of Crystallised, Candied and Drained Fruits 








January—December 

















1956 1957 1958 
ee a enna mnt oa 
Crystallised, Glace or Metz and Drained Frust (Cwis.) (Cwts.) (Cwts.) 

Cherries — 

Commonwealth ae aC in 3 76 272 
France... - ad r 157,516 121,837 138,730 
Other countries Be 52 Je 359 162 4,230 
Total fy. 157,878 122,074 143,232 
Plumbs and Figs— Total .% 331 258 292 

Other Sorts (a)— 
Australia Se +s oe 791 506 1,309 
Other Commonwealth ne ws 667 631 835 
Belgium .. a eS 766 846 582 
France... os ee ve 3,627 4,003 4,223 
Other foreign me aie a 258 608 SOT 
udi 
Total x 6,109 6 594 7,546 


Candied or Drained Peel— 


South Africa rf ass ae 34,534 25,863 29,319 
Australia ra : as 110 3,793 7.214 
Other Commonwealth Ue Be l 1 4 
Foreign a te ag 189 161 140 





Total a 34,834 29,818 36,677 


(a) Including flowers and angelica. 
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APPENDIX NO. 22(i) 


Summary of United Kingdom Imports of Canned and Bottled Fruits 
Preserved in Syrup 





Weight—000 Cwts. Value—£000 
ae at = eS ae ee 


Tem —— 
1938 1956 1957 1958 1938 1956 1957 1958 














——_ $$ 








Fruits— 
Peaches .. 890 1,343 1,040 1,696 1,443 9,271 7,511 12,059 
Pears os 845 801 754 906 1,454 5,968 5,802 6,509 
Apricots .. 299 580 299 399 488 3,890 2,004 2,631 
Pineapple 943 [233 1,128 1,412 1,001 8,749 7,118 8,150 
Oranges .. 263 792 543 615 377 =5,694 3,942 4,462 
Grapefruit 278 236 214 330 455 1,503 1,501 2,504 
Currants & 54 41 118 189 117 259 798 1,446 
berries. ; 
Other kinds 425 251 230 415 950 1,897 1,983 . 3,956 
Total .. 3,997 5,277 4,325 5.961 6,285 37,231 30,659 41,016 
Sources— ee lie ote ee aati, Gin bell |) 
South Africa 28. 1,252 1,352 . 1,756 548,901 =: 9,756 =: 12,310 
Malaya & 858 467 559 627 830 3,492 3,472 3,619 
Singapore. 
Australia .. 594 1,397 1,029 1,408 1,051 10,218 7,970 10,317 
Jamaica .. +a 57 46 46 dh 372 321 745 
Other 134 225 193 198 248 1,575 1,293 1,323 
Common- 
wealth. 
Netherlands 5 rt 81 196 9 451 599 1,378 
Italy = 40 86 52 93 85 581 396 623 
Japan ee 297 789 547 613 407 5,680 3,974 4,461 
United States 2,019 | 647 80 357 3,519 = 4,230 508 2,583 
Other foreign 40 280 387 599 82... 1,731 2,870 3,657 
Total 7614. 3,398 3,179 4,085 2,183 24,558 22,812 28,314 
Commonwealth. 
Total foreign .. 2,383 1,879 1,147 1,876 4,102 12,673 7,847 12,702 
Total .. 3,997 5,277 4,325 5,961 6,285 37,231 30,659 40,016 





APPENDIX NO. 22(ii) 


United Kingdom: Summary of Imports of Preserved Fruits and 





Vegetables 
Weight—000 Cwts. Value—£000 
en, per 


am ion 
1938 1956 1957 1958 1938 1956 1957 


Preserved Fruit— ; 
Canned in 3,997 5,277 4,325 5,961 6,285 37,231 30,659 


syrup. 
Crystallised, 78 199 159 188 285 1,838 1,633 
candied 


and 
drained. 


Other, with 17 31 39 31 20 258 266 
added 


sugar. 

Preserved 1,008 845 1,011 1,075 1,333 4,330 5,246 
without 
sugar (a). 


Dried fruit 3,786 2,649 3,143 2,964 5,694 15,275 17,885 





Preserved 
Vegetables -- 
In airtight 1,389 2,413 2,484 2,466 1,685 11,189 11,718 
containers. 
In salt or 295 229 213 222 230 1,041 989 
brine. 
Frozen... ie 120 130 164 Ste 924 1,083 
Tomato Juice .. a 173 141 190 sir 663 530 
Thousand gallons 
Fruit Juices .. 3,859 11,402 11,572 11,583 422 6,473 6,024 
Total Re os e: bs ae 15,954 79,222 76,033 


ti ie 
1958 


233 








{a) Including frozen. 
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APPENDIX NO. 27 
Exports of different types of Food Products from the U.K. in 1957 











Item Weight in000 Value in 
metric tons million £ 
1. Meat canned - i, 4 .. 8-8 3°03 
2. Milk & cream dried - + - - 58-3 6°38 
3. Fish preserved 23 ae a = re 7-4 1-34 
4. Cereal preparations i te AE Ap 67-3 9-51 
5. Preserved fruits .. as He 4 5 16-2 2-63 
6. Preserved vegetables oa a ee ri 16-4 2-10 
7. Sugar ah se A Je 5 2 711-0 38-84 
8. Sngar preparations & confectionery oa mis 30°3 6-66 
9. Cocoa... $5 as “e os re 27-6 5-68 
10. Chocolate and preparations ws ae ra 16-8 6-12 
11. Margarine & shortenings : 11-4 1-81 
12. Cigarettes cA mt - = a 16-4 20-17 
13. Vegetable Oils & fats sid ar ae + 38-7 4-39 
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APPENDIX NO. 28 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in U.K. 





20. 


21. 





Se 


M/s. Fortnum & Mason Ltd., 
Departmental Stores, 

Piceadilly, London W-1. 

Gardeners’ Supermarket, 
Kensignton, London. 

Harrods Ltd., 

Departmental Stores, London SW-1. 


Denny Thorn & Co. Ltd., 
9, East Cheap, London EC 3. 


Barkers’ Departmental Stores, 
Kensington Street, London. 
Selfridges Departmental Stores, London. 


Mr. Norman Brooks, 

C/O M/s. Glantin Bros. Ltd., 
6, Lawrence Pountney Hill, 
London EC-4. 


Briggs Abbot & Co. Ltd.. 
Fenchure St., London. 


M/s. Gilbert Kempton & Co. Ltd., 
2A, East Cheap London EC-3. 


. M/s. Cowl, Chyswick & Mellis 


110, Canon St., London EC-4. 


. William Graham & Co. (London), 


21, Mincing Lane, London EC-3. 


. M/s. Balfour, Williamsion Merchant 


Shippers Ltd., Roman House, Cripple Gate 
Bldg., London EC-2. 


. Navy Army Air Force Institute (Naafi), 


H.O. Cannington London. 


. J. A. Sharwoods & Co. Ltd., Offley Works, 


Offley Rd., London SW-9. 


. T. W. Barber & Co., Belattee Works, Lines 


Rd., Croydon Surrey. 


. Cooperative wholesale Society Ltd., 1 


Balloon St., Manzhester 4. 


. J. GO. Ratner (Produce) Ltd., 44, Fish St., 


Hill London EC-3. 


. General Impex, 14, Arlington St., London, 


SW-l. 


. Eastwood & Holt Ltd., 


Market Bldgs. 27, Mincing Lane, London, 
EC-3. 


Figgis & Co. Ltd., 
47, Fenchurch St., London, EC-3. 


Cooper & Layman Ltd., ’ 
110, Cannon Street, London, EC-7. 





Importer of preserved Ginger. 


23. 


24. 


~) 
for) 
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2. Lewis & Peat Ltd., Importer of preserved Ginger. 


Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London 

EO-3. 

Hale & Sons, ” 
Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London, 

EC-3. 


McDonald & Co. Ltd., oH 
9, Botalph Lane, London EC 3. 


. A. Abdullah, Esq., 


A. Abdullah & Sons, 2/3 Helmet Court, 
Wormwood Street, E.C. 3 


26. D. S. Chattwell, Esq., 


36. 


37. 


Bombay Emporium, 79, Crafton Way, W. 1. 


. Satpal Singh Grewall, Esq., 


Grewal Bassi & Co., 14, Artillery Passage, 
Et. 


- Lall Jolly, Esq., 


Lall Jolly, 60c, Guildford St., Russall Square 
Mel: 


. G. L. Pathak, Esq., 


Patak (Spices) Ltd., 134, Drummond St., 
N.W. 1. 


- Overseas Grocers, 


122, Hampstead Head, London, N.W. 1. 


. Evans, Gray & Hood, 


110, Cannon St., E.C. 4. 


. Patel, Anderson & Co. Ltd., 


60, Fenchurch St., E.C. 3. 


. Kismet Spice Centre, 


66, Crafton Way, W. 1. 


. Jamshid Spice Box, 


vet Old Brompton Road—Sough Kenaiggton, 
S.W. 7. ; 


. S. N. Jetha, 


39, Priory Gardens, 
Highgate, No. 6. 


T. R. Suterwalla & Son, 
136, Cannon St., Road, E. 1. 


R. N. Bhatia, 
Eastern Imports Co., 
148, Forbess Row, 
London, N.W. 5. 








APPENDIX NO. 29(i) 


Imports of certain processed Vegetables into the German Republic 





(Tons) 











Canned vegetables and soups— 
Mushrooms 
Tomato products 
Asparagus 
Peas 
Beans 
Others 

Vegetables otherwise packed— 
Tomato pulp 
Sauerkraut 
Other 

Italy 

United States .. 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Hungary 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Other ot 


Total canned and otherwise packed 


Pickles— 


United Kingdom ., 


Poland .. ale 
Hungary .. es 
Other ee oe 


r 














1958 


(6,664 
(1,066 
926 


7,567 
34 
165 


10,763 


12,623 


1,224 
1,337 


885 


36,117 


1956 1957 
405 683 
9,523 8,823 
9,480 10,515 
i 7,118 12,592 
3 

466 487 
3,001 2,688 

762 
239 199 
11,023 7,526 
9,727 16,784 
5,535 3,761 
712 1,343 
864 2,495 
SNe: 583 
183 203 
402 358 
: 2,200 2,934 
30,994 35,987 
5 60 58 
ee ee 30 52 
oe . 947 
oe ee 341 290 
Total me 431 1,347 
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Vegetable in brine— 


Italy 
Netherland 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 


Other 


Ss 


Dried vegetables— 


Netherland 


Egypt 


Hungary .. 


Other . 


Frozen vegetables— 


Italy 
Netherland 
Sweden 
Bulgaria 


Other 


Total 
8 

Total 
Ss . 

Total 











(Tons) 


1955 


——$———— eee 


62 


1956 1957 
338 76 
277 104 
335 2002 
911 278 
435 239 

2,296 899 
505 202 
617 1,123 

39 
319 315 
1,480 1,640 
549 
112 
212: 
104 
3 213 
3 1,190 


APPENDIX NO. 29(ii) 


Imports of certain processed Fruit into the German Federal Republic 

















(Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 
Canned Pineapple— 
Forrosa ,. “e ne a 7,720 7,085 18,346 
Malaya a = “4 ad 2,111 986 2,501 
Hawaii... =e a ae 17,797 25,871 18,407 
Cuba ee = ey an 1,347 1,068 1,209 
Mexico .. =e a a 249 42] 2.078 
Philippines pare ct cas 161 568 2,193: 
Union of 8. Africa .. ae =a: Sill 149 4,78 
Others J. bs Bf ae 265 320 438 
Total (99,687. —s«BG ABS Ct*«9, 960 
Other Canned Fruit (in containers less than 
5 kg.)— 

Apricots 7 ( 835 
\ 3,064 20,614 
Peaches .. s - | 17,797 
jrapefruit ae ue ut 5 18 } ae 

Oranges .. Ba ae ae 39 ie 
Strawberries 464 

Pears Ye Le st 73 2,443 

Salad 141 1,188 
en 3,327 5,877 3,318 


— 


Other Canned fruit (in containers of 5 kq. or 


more)\— 
Paes } 12,810(a) 8,753(a) 8,636 
Peaches 
Others he 
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140 











(Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 
Fruits otherwise packed— 
Citrus fruit C [ 77 
Apricots a | 262 
Cherries a | 1,064 
Strawberries es 355 564 4 549 
| 
{aspberries ae | | 225 
Other berries = | 331 
| 
Others et 979 
‘Spain 12,079 6,884 9,383 
‘Netherlands 688 1,075 1,989 
United States .. 2,104 22,041 17,857 
Japan 3,048 4,122 4,707 
Argentina 51l 2,509 1,867 
‘Others 1,345 2,826 4,572 
‘Total (excluding pineapple) of fruit canned 19,775 39,457 40,357 
and cetherwise packed. 
Fruit and fruit pulp 
Italy ; 1,880 1,883 1,363 
Yugoslavia as 9,550 8,82] 6,817 
Netherlands si ‘ 7,112 4,880 7,536 
Spain as a4 2,186 586 797 
Hungary . ee “s 1,829 906 363 
Other Pe a 4,053 2,254 3,979 
Total - 26,610 19,100 20,855 
eee eee eee 
Frozen fruit, sweet— Total ae vi 63 30 


(a) Includes fruit otherwise packed. 
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1956 1957 1958 
Frozen fruit, unsweetened— 
Netherlands aS 4 203 426 505 
Other ate ote ae ae 263 231 591 
Total es 466 657 1,096 
Crystallised fruit— 
Italy stg ot a aa 232 347 525 
Netherlands oa + ve 402 416 534 
Other a ai ac ee 80 151 155 
Total as 714 914 1,214 
Fruit Peel— 
Italy ee ee or “ 653 935 952 
Spain — oe os ae 280 235 256 
Other a2 a me ae 125 370 467 
Total je 1,058 1,540 1,675 
Jam (b)— 
South Africa 470 633 907 
United Kingdom .. a ne 355 408 424 
Yugoslavia we * = 250 20 271 
Other ate ne ere 428 271 1,306 
Total Re 1,503 1,332 2.908 


(b) Includes pulp for jam. 
L/P489MfoC&I—11 
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1956 1957 1958 
Fruit & Vegetable juices Concentrates 
(unsweelened)(c)— 
Orange/grapefruit .. oe a e oe 6,797 
Lemon/lime ase a ge as ay a 934 
Apple/pear ¥ os ts ss fe 2,567 
Grape x i a ae ‘s ar 333 
Other ne 6 sf ira AG ie 131 
Single-strength (unsweetened )— 
Orange/grapefruit .. me - 14,261(d) 14,140(d) 6,686 
Lemon/lime ne ga hen 4,297 6,024 4,877 
Apple/pear re :% “ 7,016 7,040 3,590 
(rape om me “% om 101,298 42,132 5,17 
Other ss oe ae e 3,976 3,090 3,583 
Vegetable juices... ote oa 740) is 828 1.301 
Sweetened juices— 
Citrus ae ie - Ne 680(d) 1,392(d) 2.407 
Other oe ie ot Ae 183 290 128 
United States - i is 14,471 17,15] 17,041 
Hawaii... 4 aie ve 936 281 971 
Italy me is 5 oe 42,821 24.815 13,605 
Netherlands ats Ae eis 472 2,264 2,044 
Switzerland a a os 6,285 1,495 1,554 
France... vs 7 ox 59,067 21,585 5,166 
Spain ns mF e Be 3,822 2,817 2.532 
Israel Be a ey A 1,215 1,415 2347 
Yugoslavia op 33 oe 1,086 1,337 ony 
Other a es ei 3 2,276 1,775 2,375 
eee 
Total fruit and vegetable juices - 132,451 74,935 ae kis 


(c) In 1956 and 1957 concentrates included with single-strength juice 


(d) Orange only. 


APPENDIX NO. 29(iii) 


Country-wise Import of preserved Fruit and Vegetables in West 
Germany during 1959 





January/December, 1958 
See? SS — 


dz.—l00 kg. DM 1,000 
1 2 








Imports sie - 1,003 $43 
eGreat Britain a ny. = a Jie 618 142 
Italy ae ae 459 59 
Yugoslavia ac se 944 it, 
‘Czechoslovakia ~ ae ae and ae 2,249 184 
Hungary Si mt ae ae aes sc 6,089 340 

Exports ae sais pe < re - 3,240 523 
Saarland oe as a ar Ae xf 63 1S 
France ue ee a oe =. igs 172 Sy 

Italy ae a = Ee = a 301 44 
‘Switzerland .. ae Se. - i Ae 1,011 107 
‘Canada ais ie y ae os a, 477 84 
United States of America ee ad zy Ae 604 116 
Venezuela... ee is a x es 131 20 

Vegetable and plants without vinegar 

Imports Ss me ae pe et; ae 366,961 47,547 

Belgium a ne - x ris a 66,154 5,370 
Bulgaria ns am aa ae a ifs 2,623 263 
France fe ae Ar ae ae rig 8,991 2,822 
Greece “a ba af ae = & 65 iY 
‘Great Britain ats AC ais he a 366 50 
Italy ee a a a sf a 109,355 14,762 
Yugoslavia .. ite Y oe te a 9,173 830 
Netherlands .. P ao Age oy 7 12,439 1,982 
Poland ns $s «s we oe ae 759 71 

Portugal is ore ve ed ie a 440 72 


[css a na 
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1 2 
ee ON ne 

Rumania , j 208 16 
Sweden 407 2T 
Switzerland 132 15 
Spain ‘se oe 4,025 701 
Czechoslovakia 3,136 273 
Hungary 13,586 1,354 
Algeria : 98 33 
Canada - 2,762. 321 
United States of America ie a me ie 128,257 17 996 
Argentina oa ae oo es a te 307° 34 
Hongkong as 96 19 
Japan 3,289 474 

Exports 10,200 1,106 
Saarland 473 33 
Belgium 2,153 130° 
France 45 24 
Great Britain 566 50 
Italy 1,570 107 
Luxembourg .. ac a iy Sic sid 144 23 
Netherlands 962 mA 
Sweden 670 55 
Switzerland .. ae oe ba ae an 127 31 
South West Africa us ie r ny 4 33 16 
Canada ” ‘ my * os eer 1,099 116 
United States a ee Peg te ae 1,760 333 
Venezuela = be ns os es a 153 45 


$$ 
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] 2 
Fruits, frozen, sugar added 
Imports ons =f np te ae 308 88 
Netherlands .. bg: - + bri ae 205 66 
United States Ag ay se rs ar 99 PA! 
Exports - ies te ve sf : | 


Fruits, fruit skins and plants, preserved by sugar 


Imports he =f a ae + 12,33 2,280 
Belgium bes Ae Ss ae ae 4 1,050 196 
France 2 be e. ah ne eg 439 127 
Italy id ae! oe - oe a 5,333 1,085 
Netherlands .. = a ae <3 me 5,426 843 
Hongkong ay Re ak ic nt Ac 39 20 

Exports ae ie, oe “ te 164 59 
Austria 117 32 


Jam, Marmalades, etc. 


Imports Hes oe a Y wa 29,545 2,926 
Saarland am “4 ae an ae a 233 29 
4Great Britain yb - ar e es 4,304 596 
Treland (Republic) oe ed ae ay e 504 55 
Italy a Ss oy - a5 ae 38 16 
Yugoslavia 2,753 221 
Netherlands .. ne a ne 4p iF 240 34 
Rumania 5,603 448 
Switzerland 123 21 

9,215 883 


South African Union ete. 


West Indies, Br. 5,693 5 29 
Israel 572 56 
Exports 2,614 505 
Great Britain 261 39 
Sweden : : 145 27 
Equatorial Africa, Fr.— is 15 
West Africa, Fr.— 99 18 
‘Canada 461 85 
United States 369 91 
Australian Republic 145 27 
New Zealand Ee rae 71 15 
Se name 


nn ma om 
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Pine-apples preserved in another way 


Imports 
Kenya, Uganda 
South African Union ete. 
Cuba 
Mexico 
China (Taiwan) 
China (Peoples’ Republic) 
Malaya 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Hawaii etc. 


Exports 


507 616 
1,254 


48,652 


Other fruits, preserved in another way 


Imports 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
France 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Rumania 
Switzerland 
Spain 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Morocco 


South African Union ete. 





410,225 
oe 235 


493 


20,208 
543 
6,274 
65 
95,333 
538 





45,370 
23 
31 
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Canada 
United States 

‘ Argentina 
Chile 


China (Peoples’ Republic) 


Hongkong 
Israel 


Japan is 


Australian Repub ic 


Hawaii, ete. 
Exports 


Belgium 

xreat Britain 
Netherlands 
Austria 

Sweden HE 
Switzerland 

South West Africa 
United States 


Venezuela oe 


Imports 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
France 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Netherlands 
Austria 
Rumania 
Switzerland 
Spain 
Hungary 
Algeria 


South African Union, ete. 











5,396 
181,431 
18,970 
701 
3,295 
1,897 
296 
47,828 
1,346 
275 
2,813 
54 

140 
13517 
520 

37 

36 

46 

140 

63 


Fruits and vegetable juices 


492,905 


297 
101 

710 
52,485 
676 
138,230 
8,915 
20,767 
1,154 
1,840 
15,791 
25,730 
584 
109 
7,945 





ii. 


ho 


714 
20,610 
1,870 
76 
344 
467 
27 
6,411 
167 
38 


431 


3l 
19 
71 
103 
22 
22 
15 
42 
22 


52,412 


29 
121 
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ener nen 


— — 








Canada 

United States .. 
Mexico 

Argentina 

Israel 

Malaya 

Singapore 
Australian Republic 


Hawaii etc. 
Experts 


Saarland 
Belgium 
France 

Great Britain 
Iceland 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Austria 
Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Canada 
United States . 
Venezuela 
Iran 


Kuwait i 





950 


173,146 


6,260 
477 


23,842 


2,090 
403 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


APPENDIX NO. 30 


West GERMANY 


List of Importers and Processed Foods 


Kantilal Unadcoth, 
Messbergh of VII, 
Hamburg-1. 


Ferdinand Stumpe, 
Import Grosshandlung 
Vilberstrasse-29, 
Frankfurt/Main. 


Alfred Kortum, 
Import Gross-handel, 
Falken Steimer Str. 69, 
Frankfurt /Main. 


J. Latscha, 

Kolonia-lwaren Und Fein Kost, 
Schwedlerstrasse 1-5 
Frankfurt/Main. 


Kaufhans Hansa, 
Zeil 90, Frankfurt/Main. 


Warenhans Kaufhof. AG, 
Frankfurt/Main. 


L.W.C. Nichelson, 
Gross Bleichen 1-14, 
Hamburg-36. 


Ludwig Spies, 
Rathansstrasse-2, 
Hamburg-1. 


Th. Thorwarth, 

M/S GECK & RINNERBERG 
11, Brandstweite 2-4 
Hamburg-11. 


H.A. & Gustav Kuchler, 
Rodingsmarket-19, 
Hamburg-11. 


Eduard Wroplewski, 
Besenbinderhof-52, 
Hamburg-1, 


Arnold Ottomeyer, 
Ballindenm 1-3, 
Hamburg-1]. 


Mr. N. G. Ganpuley, 
C/o Ganpuley and Co., 
Alsrterufer-10, 
Hamburg-36. 


Dry Fruits. 


Pineapple Juice, Orange Squashes and 
Juice. 


Pineapple Juice & Slices, Canned prawns, 
Orange Juice, Pineapple Jam. 


Canned Pineapple, Orange & Pineapple 
Juices, Cannedpeas, beans, groundnut— 
MPS. 


Canned fruit & Vegetables such as pine- 
apple, beans, Sardines, Ginger, Orange 
products, tapioca, peanut, cashew. 


Canned stringless beans, canned Prawns of 
large size, canned orange segments. 


Canned fruit & vegetables such as pine- 
apples, Mandaris, Peas, shrimp. 
Desire exclusive agency terms. 





14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


23. 


24. 
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Herbert Nolting, 
Nolting Gebruder, 
Import-Agentur, 
Lebensmittel, 
Hamburg-36. 


. Theoder F. Peterson, 


Hoborghof— 
Hamburg-1. 


Hans Weingard 
Prokurist infirma 
Hanning & Harbeck 
Export Jmport 

Never Jungfernsteig 7/8, 
Hamburg-36. 


Heinz Pegal, 
Wlhelm Sussmai 
Ballindanm-25, 
Hapaghans, 
Hamburg-1. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Hamburg. 


. Dr. August Getker, 


‘Nahrmittelfabric Grob H 
Greuner Deich-110 
Hamburg-1. 


Otto Pertram & Co., 
Alsterufer-10 
Hamburg-36. 


. E. Utech & Co., 


Hamburg. 


. M/s. Burdett & Clement, 


Hamburz. 


Nackermann—Versand KG 
Versandus and 

Verkanf Steller, 
Frankfurt/Main, 

Am Ostbahn-hof 


Schade & Frillgrabe, 
Hanaver Landstrasse-161, 
Frankfurt/Main. 


. Jakof Briechle, 


Import-Agent, 
Gemundeuer Strasse-48, 
Frankfurt/Main. 


Sea-foods for jam fish. Canned fish, Canned 
mandaris, Canned Pineapples. 


Canned and Dry fruits. 


Pineapple slices and Juice. 
Orange Juice 
Orange Marmalad¢s. 


Dehydrated Bananas. 


Importers of food products particularly dry 
fruits. 


Orange squashes, 
Pineapple juice and slices, 
Guava slices (Moohr), 
Orange Juice. 


Orange squashes, 
Pineapple products, 
Orange juice. 


EE 





Canned fruit 

Candied citrus peel bs 
Jam (a) 

Fruit Musts 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices 
Fruit Syrup 

Canned vegetables 
Pickled cucumbers 

Other pickles 


Sauerkraut es at 


APPENDIX NO. 31 


Production of certain processed fruit and vegetables in the German 
Federal Republic 





1954 


53-5 


76 6 


1955 1956 


Thousand tons 


40-0 61-3 

2°8 2-2 
84-2 93-5 
79-9 82-8 

9-9 12-1] 
152-5 170-9 
63-1 37°4 
90-0 98.5 


1957 1958 

42-6 715°0 

2-6 2°9 
93-1 88-8 
78-0 109-2: 
14-6 8-1 
14-9 14°2 
199-1 172-4- 
55-3 74-2 
O02 94°8 





(a) Includes jellies and pulp for jam. 
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C.LF. Prices of Processed Foods in West Germany 
a EE ee 


Serial Name of theitem Make & Irand Packing Price per case 
No. or per carton or Remarks 


per dozen 


ean errr 


1 Canned pineapple Hawaii 24 30 oz. $6-30 per case CIF Hamburg 
Slices. 
2 Do. Taiwan - $ 5:40 » ” 
3 Do. S. Africa 48X 16 oz. Sh. 40/ a ”” 
4 Canned Pineapple 
Slices. Hawaii — 24 X 30 oz. $6-00 7 
5 Do. Taiwan ar Sh. 38/9 -e ” 
‘6 Canned Pineapple 
pieces. Taiwan 36 20 oz. Sh. 32/8 pA 5s 
‘| Do. 8. Africa 48x 16 oz. Sh. 39/- i ” 
8 Tomato puree .. Italy 100 Kilos 90 Deutche 
marks ae ” 
9 Canned Pineapple Singapore 49 X 20 oz, 48/3 - 9 
10 Canned Peas 
(Garden Peas). U.K, 24x 16 oz. 15/- per dozen »» 
11 Biscuits .. Denmark 6 biscuits per pkt, £ 150 per ton » 
U.K. 4 lb. foil wrapped. Sh. 16/18 per dozen. 








APPENDIX NO. 33 


Production of Processed Foods in France 


Canned Vegetables 


Asparagus 
Green peas 
Green beans 
Stringless beans 
Kidney beans . 
Mixtures 
Spinach 

Celery 
Mushrooms... 
Tomatoes 
Truffles ee 
Processed peas 
Processed beans 


Other vegetables 


Total 








1938 955 1956 
Thousand tons 
-- 2-9 3°0 
67°8 80°1 92-5 
22-3 12:5 18-8 
— 14-4 28-9 
2°3 2-8 4-7 
4-4 8-2 14-0 
5°9 3°9 15-9 
— 1-4 2-1 
12-4 14-3 17-0 
26-5 23-6 24-7 
— 0-1 0-1 
7-4 
os 9-3 
14-4 8-0 3°5 
156-0 172-2 241-9 





18-7 


24-9 


8-5 
4-9 


290-4 





1958 


— 

ot) 
- a 
(ph (ee) ako el eS 


oo 
or 


9-1 


299-8 


Production statistics for certain Food Products in France 
17—2 Biscuits Gingerbread—Rusks and Diet Food 





Unit : metric tonnes. 





PRODUCTIONS. 


a. Biscuits, crackers etc. 


b. Ginger bread 


c. Rusks 


d. Baby & Diet mixed flours 


Monthly average 


See 
1952 


10,100 





TEED | 


1958 
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APPENDIX NO. 33—contd. 
17—4 Confectionery and Chocolate Industry 





Unit : metric tonnes. Monthly average 


SS eee 
1952 1957 


et 
——— 


PRODUCTIONS 
a. Confectionery without cocoa wie 52 Me 6,192 9,932 
b. Chocolate and sugar added cocoa powder a re 5,117 7,125 
c. Cocoa powder as ae si8 ae one 456 788 
‘d. Confectionery containing cocoa Ae rx me 1,383 2,009 
e. Coeoa Butter =e re * a oe 326 496 


f. Candied fruit = “ ae ae ae 557 1,215 
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APPENDIX 





Column No. 1 Item 


Column No. 2 Quantity (1)—exported$ 0 ‘Foreign’ countries (3). 


»» No.3 Value (2) —exported to ‘Foreign’ countries (3). 

+ No.4 Quantity (1)—exported to French Frane monetary zone. 
»» No. 5 Value (2)—exported to French Frane monetary zone. 

+» No.6 Quantity (1)—Imported from ‘Foreign’ countries (3). 

.» No.7 Value (2)—Imported from ‘Foreign’ countries (3). 


»» No.8 Quantity (1)—Imported from French Frane monetary zone. 


» No.9 Value (2)—Imported from French France monetary zone. 








(1) Unit: metric tonne 
(2) Unit: Thousand French Franes 


(3) ‘Foreign’ countries means countries not belonging to the French France Monetary Zone. 


Terms 








16—O1 Sausages and Salami. 

16—02 Processed or canned meat and offal not covered by 16—0], 
16—04 Processed or canned fish. 

16—05 Processed sea food. 

17—04 Confectionery not containing cocoa. 


18 





05 Cocoa powder. 

18—06 Chocolate and other preparations containing cocoa. 

19—92 Cereal, Starck and Malt preparations even containing lesa than 50 % cocoa. 
19—03 Dry noodles and products made of Italian paste. 

19—04 Tapioca. 

19—07 Bakery products. 

19—08 Pastry products and biscuits. 

20—01 Pickled vegetables. 

20—04 Candied fruit, zests, peals. 


20—05 Fruit marmalade and jams. 


ES 
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APPENDIX NO. 35 


France: Trade in certain Processed Fruit and Vegetable 








Exports Imports 
————— ee —_—_—___ 
(1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 J9F8 


ee er nO a eS 


(Thousand tons) 





Fruit— 
Canned fruit in 6-6 oe a 0-1 4-4 5:7 7:5 7-Z2 
syrup _— Pine- 
apple. 
Other a 1-4 0:7 1:3 1:9 1-3 2-1 1-6 4°9 
Total 42 2-0 0:7 1:3 2-0 5:7 7-8 9-1 12-1 








Fruit preserved 
without sugar. 


Total - 0: 


5 0-4 0:5 0-3 4:10 11:1 5-4 16-8 
Gandied fruit— 
Total ae 1:5 11-5 10-6 11-6 
Jam, marmalade 
and puree, etc. 
Sweet SF 2-1 2-0 2°6 3°9 es 3°7 2-3 4: 


Other oe 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 1-6 1: 








Total was 2-3 2:2 2-8 4-1 2-9 5:2 3:5 5-1 
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APPENDIX NO. 35—contd. 





Exports 





Imports 
1955 1956 1957 1958 +058 +1956 Lost Lose 
Vegetables— (Thousand tons) 
Canned vege- 
tables. 
Green peas 3:5 5-0) 6-1 0-8 0-4 1:0 
Green beans .. 4-8 1-4 2:4 3-4 1-0 1-1 1-1 0-5 
Carrots 1-4 1-2 2°3 0-1 0-1 
Tomatoes eas Jeu 7:2 9-2 10-8 0-5 0-5 0-7 1-8 
Mushrooms & 5:7 5-6 6-0 6-4 
truffles. 
Asparagus y t-] 0-9 1-0 122 - iA O-L 0-1 
Sauerkraut = 0-2 = O-7 0:8 0-9 
Olives and O-1 0-1 a 0-6 0-8 0-7 
capers. 
Other ee 2°9 2:7 4-4 1-0 1-1 1-0 1-1 1-0 
Total ahs 13-8 23°5 30-1 36-2 2-6 4-1 4-2 5:2 


Vegetables otherwise 


packed— 

Tomatoes 08 23.9 
Sauerkraut ... O°5 _ O-4 0:5 0-4 

Olives & capers 0-2 0-1 0-1 = 11-9 12% 12-5 


Others re 0: 


Total 7 0: 


1 0:3 0-2 Ost 14-3 0-4 0-6 0-2 


9 0:9 0-8 0-6 14°3 12-3 13-6 13°5 


Pickles—Total .. 0-8 0-8 1-3 1-4 0-2 0:3 0:3 0:3 
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APPENDIX NO. 35—contd. 
France: Trade in Fruit and Vegetable Juices 








1957 1958 





=? SSS 


—__ 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 


eee 
Bae a eS 




















Tons Tons 
Concentrated juice Sa és i's 3,002 1,169 1,967 282 
i 
Single-strength juice— 
Orange unsweetened— . | 
Retail as vs e at 53 821 29 409 
Bulk ‘f = : = 4 1,268 2 1,20 
Orange sweetened— 
Retail Ai Ae He a 54 1,704 33 1,167 
Bulk | a sg ¥s Ss I 166 2 34 
Total ie 112 3,959 66 2,815 
—— 
Lemon— 
Single Strength ae on os 3 239 2 234 
Concentrate es Ae as 7 107 6 96 
Total ve 10 346 8 330 
‘Grapefruit— 
Retail Ae ve ot ts 32 2,045 14 2,246 
Bulk od ne oF is + ee 1,614 293 
Total ay 32 3,659 15 2,539 
Other citrusa— 
Retail e ° - Bi. ena | 27 102 
Bulk -_ is rs 7% “r 15 





Total wr ae hy 27 117 
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APPENDIX NO. 35—concld. 











1957 1958 

peers Ae Fe A 

Exports Imports ixports Imports 

Pineapple— Tons Tons 

Retail 27 2,417 23 1,815 
Bulk 1,554 1 1,331 
Total 27 3,971 24 3,146 

Grape 26,147 10,897 7,885 7,058 
Apple or Pear 1,905 220 398 238 
Apricot 148 90 150 278 
Other 401 198 80 38 
Tomato 354 197 267 73 
Total fruit and vegetable juices a 32,178 24,706 10,837 17,408 


grapefruit in 1957. 





a 





N.B.—Retail—containers of 1 litre or less; bulk—other containers. are included with 


APPENDIX NO. 36 


Addresses of a few well-established parties in the Trade of Preserved 
Food Products in France 


1. MM. Andrin, President du Syndicat National 
des Grossistes Specialistes at Specia- 
lisee de 1’ Alimentation, 21, Avenue 
Chandon, Gennevilliers. 


2. Monsieur J. Decourteix, Secretaire 
General du Syndicate General des 
Maisons d’ Alimentation a 
Succursales, 4, Place des 
Saussaies, 

Paris, 82e. 


3. Monsieur Durand, Directeur General 
de Sopegros, 53, Rue Legendre, 
Paris, l7e. 


4. Monsieur Jasserand, Establissements 
Faridoc, 52, Rue de Clichy, 
Paris, 9e. 


5. Monsieur Mangin, President de la 
Federation des Syndicates 
d’Epiciers detaillants 
de France at de 1’Union 
Francaise, 

35, Boulevard de 
Strasbourge, 
Paris, 10e. 


6. P.Valentin & Co., ‘ 
59, Rue Mehul 
Pantin, 
Seine. 


APPENDIX NO. 37 


Imports of Processed Food and Food Preparations 


LIBYA 


Imports reached £L. 1,238,536 in 1957 compared with £L. 933,229 
in 1956. Most of the food products are imported in airtight containers 
which have a wide range for marketing in this area, owing to the high 
temperature and lack of refrigeration system. The following tables 
for the years 1956 and 1957 show the main articles of imports of food 
products, processed or prepared or dehydrated. 








Country £ 


] - 


bo 


(a) Bacon, Ham and Salted Pork in airtight containers or not 


Denmark mn 40 He 5 Se 1,327 5,368 

Holland 3,757 5,652 

Italy 18,613 31,860 
Total (including other countries) ne 25 158 44,537 


(b) Meat and Meat Preparations in airtight containers 


Denmark ae ci As = e 5,227 10,902 
Germany W. re ~ cia a se: 1,065 4,412 
Holland oe = ae Ee die 9,630 17,993 
India a Fe ee ha Pe = os 169 
Italy... * i. - i ze 8,374 5,062 
Portugal = He y Ae P ae 1,561 
Switzerland ape ns ae - o 7,856 7,057 
United Kingdom ee oe no ee 3,159 3,183 
w.8. A ia ac 3 ie are 2,14) 5,985 

Total (including others) ane 41,713 65,760 
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APPENDIX NO. 37—contd. 








to 
a 


— 





—_—— + a a 


(c) Mill: and Cream, Evaporated, Condensed or Dried, in containers 


Holland - ? 2 i. 54,176 95,829 
Italy .. m + by A 6,261 6,700 
Switzerland 7 2,292 
United Kingdom wis ae a an 20,623 23,390 
| Wiese te a ane as we a 197 8,899 

Total (including other countries) = $4,697 139,660 


(d) Butter in containers or not 





Denmark a5 ne an of 3h ce 2,479 
Holland ae oe A Ne aS 19,793 24,096. 
Italy .. ae ro e = .n 5,757 7,823 

Total (including other countries) os 26,933 35,358 


(e) Cheese in containers or not 


Denmark ne 5% ae ie win 4,038 3,904 


Egypt... as ifs cm S 43 229 | 7,402 
Germany W. 2,485 ; 1,209 
Holland nye ase ie as on 28,271 14,369 
Italy a0 Se Se ae a ar 84,332 | 92,876 
Switzerland ae as ae ate as 1,880 | 3,767 
United Kingdom a me 7 4 775 | 2,230 





Total (including other countries) . 
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APPENDIX NO. 37—contd. 











(f) Fish, Fish Products and Preparations in containers 


Germany = ae a ke a 1,868 1,394 
Holland .. a a os Ae oe 736 2,424 
Italy ae re 2 e ee ar 2,224 2,100 
India = bre i dns 'y - ie 170 
Portugal a ga ae eh aa 8,314 16,956 
United Kingdom ws 952 1,447 
U.S.A. Ae “i “2 wie A Se 742 3,582 
Total (including other countr‘es) 8 15,948 ~ 31,070 


(g) Cereal Preparations including Preparations from Flour and Fecula 
of Fruits and Vegetables 


Belgium rs Bye rs us A 8,364 5,622 

* Denmark fs re ah Ss ae 10,334 19,584 
Germany a ee oe ae ee 3,099 4,557 
France re * ae are = Ss 384 1,614 
Holland 5 ce os a ee 4,694 4,198 
Italy a ne s = A 1 21,519 20,283 
United Kingdom a os ads 4: 7,852 15,696 
Us. A. ot <3 om me sds 540 3,002 
Total (including other countries) = «59,883 79,020 


(h) Preserved Fruits, 1 airtight containers 


Holland Sf se te ae 5,922 9,973 
Italy 4,580 5,995 
<i 97 + 1,950 
United Kingdom 1,497 
U.S.A ne 1,156 7,993 
Jeb dethe * e- o- * o. , 


? — ae 
Total (including other countries) 16,851 26,797 
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APPENDIX NO. 37—contd. 





_ 
to 
w 








(i) Jams, Marmalades, Fruit Jellies, Fruit Pulps and Pastes, whether 
in airtight containers or not 


Austria .. ys oe ae at ae 1,830 

Egypt .. a ae os Sic 7 1,346 

Italy i - ee rf is a 4,298 5,673 

Malaya ae te oe ae = aC 189 

United Kingdom os is ee ae 3,325 6,180 

WS cA ve ae ee - Ne ae 30 670 1,285 
Total (including other countries) me 13,680 15,769 


{j) Fruits Juices and Syrups 


France... a Ab Ae AD ae 7 1,307 
Holland ae a $3 a, oe 710 2,692 
Italy. zs - a e i 6,742 14,457 
Malaya .. AC ne ie ers oe 4,048 5,522 
United Kingdom .. me vid fs ae 7,708 13,941 
U, 8. %A. ae me ei Es ee 550 1,778 
Total (including other countries) ae 21,430 41,427. 


(k) Vegetables, dehydrated 


Belgium oe = BE oe ee 3,017 2,106 
France... ae -. ie e. or 1,752 373 
Germany W. 6 es ah Ae ae 1,587 273 
Greece ne Ke a ae cs 13 3,653 Ue gy: 
Holland a ae ee oe ay 906 1,276 
Italy ae “f is ra $e at 5,412 12,322 
Moroeceo Se, aie ai se 21,759 14,474 
Portugal a 4 ve 23 a 1,192 2,527 

Total (including other countries) ei 44,306 38,572 





———————————————————————————— 
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(1) 








Preparations for Soups, ete. 
Denmark 

Holland 

Italy bi i ed : 
Switzerland 

United Kingdom 


U.S.A, 


Total (including other countries) 


bo 


69 
696 
677 

1,737 


2,748 


5,937 





1,020 
12,687 


1,130 


24,649 


{m) Preserved Tomatoes, Tomato concentrated and Tomato Sauces 


ltaly 


Total (including other countries) 


239,874 





240,956 


220,314 


292,279 


{n) Preserved Mushrooms and other preserved Vegetables 


Holland 

Italy 

United Kingdom 
U.S, A. 


Total (including other countries) 


2,434 
8,992 
8,324 


1,382 


4,706 


8,194 


22,265 





(0) Sugar, Confectionery and other Sugar Preparations 


Denmark 
Czechoslovakia 
egypt 
sermany 
Holland 
Htaly 
United Kingdom 


Total (including other countries) 


1,245 
10,606 

4,472 
23,466 
21,366 


12,014 


78,149 


35,503 


1,248 

4,324 
17,665 

5,942 
27,162 
31,768 
14,079 


109,079 
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1 2 3 
(p) Margarine, animal, vegetable or mixed 
Holland .. ay - a ee re 53,601 88,825 
Italy ne + a ce te ae 741 1,620 
United Kingdom .. is te ote ae 9,142 7,295 
Total (including other countries) ay 62,797 89,81] 
(q) Food Preparations, not specified 
France .. <6 - a we me 3,814 4,384 
Holland .. a oF Ae = ee 6,694 8,287 
Italy Ss - % ae 3 2,551 ° / 4,278 
United King .»m a ye aoe 7 16,191 19,626 
U.S. AS oa es us ae “ys 979 4,371 
Total (including other countries) “2 SLDIT *42°729 





As shown in the above tables, Holland was the principal supplier for 
dairy products; Italy for tomato preparations of which her exports 
to other country amounted to about one quarto of a million pound; 
United Kingdom has a good share in almost all food products and 
Egypt gained a new market in this neighbouring country. Retail sale 
prices of imported articles are almost uniform and competition 
depends on good quality and on the consumers’ taste. 


APPENDIX NO. 38 
Import in Libya 








1958 
Quantity in Value in 
Metric Tonne Libya £L. 
1 2 3 
1. Becon, Ham and Salted Port 

Italy af “yr oe = ws % 48 29,021 
Others .. x se ays a “at 12 5,345 
Total - 60 34,365 


2. Canned Meat and Meat Preparations in airtight containers 


Denmark ees oe os = - 24 11,0 10 
France .. « +: ae ee .° sp 8 2,919 
Argentina | “x o. os 7 ae 1 394 
Holland iy ap es ots Fs 37 13,815 
Italy one 5c 1 ne a ‘ie 28 9,250 
Switzerland a are es = ie 10 8,380 
49 oe te + ‘e te 16 4,748 
U, 8,4. ee A a oo “8 23 11,640 
Others 

Total ra 147 62,860 


3. Fish preparations in airtight containers 


Holland 20 6,119 
Portugal 125 26,062 
Others 

Total oe 18] 48,460 
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APPENDIX NO. 38—contd. 











1 2 3 
4. Bakery Products 
Belgium 33 5,880 
Denmark .. 197 32,656 
Germany .. 46 6,751 
Holland 42 6,681 
Italy 7 20,514 
WK 2) 8,830 
Soe. 17 5,954 
Others 
Total 439 88,048 
3. Preserved Fruits 
Holland 68 10,328 
Italy 62 9,145 
U.S. A. 104 21,062 
Others . 
Total 252 44,815 
6. Jams, Marmalades Jellies, etc. 
Germany .. 23 2,264 
Italy 46 7,443 
U. K. 57 6,512 
U. 8. A. 36 3,640 
Others 
Total 183 22,878 
7. Fruits Juice $. 
Holland . 371 4,098 
Italy 773 | 6,914 
i 1,762 13,609 
U8. As 
Others 
Total 3,957 45,754 
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8. Preserved Tomatoes and Tomato Sauce 








Italy 1,574 204 316 
U.S.A. 28 3,660 
Others 

Total a a eo ae 909,026 

9. Preserved Vegetable 

Holland... Me e ze Ae 4 42 4,636 
Italy a2 it és ee o3 Ye 72 10,407 
U.K. - aS Re ae 3 Bie 43 7,605 
0 2 oy = as a A 90 16,422" 
Others 

Total wits ae dl 44,472 

10. Sugar Confectionery excluding chocolate 

Czechoslovakia ae eH ps Fie as 22 2,294 
Egypt ae oe fe nA PM - 22 3,513 
Germany .. rae = ae: ie ve 62 7,818 
Holland .. r z in wn Sexe 258 35,378 
Italy  .. Es e # teas 119 29,585 
Lebanon .. oe ar SP ore “a 25 46,364 
Malta a - Tr es a! is 53 5,327 
Syria as ie 5a we Se se 15 MSY p4 
tae a * 2 Re an 35 13,842 
‘Was pee oe - - e ate is 27 7,389 


Others 





Total Be 659 119,026 








APPENDIX NO. 39 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in Libya (North Africa) 


1. Ben Halim Bros., 
4, Hadada Place, Benghazi. 


to 


. Gerbi Elia, 
P. O. Box No. 24, Tripoli. 


. Mitchell Colts & Co. Ltd., 
P. O. Box No. 202. 


Ww 


4, Figli Di Segaiver, 
Gheddah, Tripoli. 


5. Abdulmazid Ben Mohamd Ben 
Lamin Seriara Maamun-69, Tripoli. 


6. Ali Ben Otman, 
Sciara Sak El Museir-32, Tripoli. 


7. Abdulhafid Ben, Otman Gagigi, 
Sciara El Mabrut, Tripoli-9. 


8. Figli Di Ibrahim, 
Miscerghi, Giaddat Omar Mubta Tripoli. 


9. Omran Sgaier Gheddah,. 
Sciara Auquf-4, Tripoli. 


10. Salem Ben Md. Sgarer Ghedda, 
Sciara, Palm-1, Tripoli. 


11. Nasreddin Ben Md. Karala, 
Sciara, Godames-72, Tripoli. 


12. Citexo (U.K.) Lfd., 
Seiara Gaddah-10, Tripoli. 


13. Cooperative Alimate,. 
Giraddet Oman Mubta-96, Tripoli. 


14. De Ballista & Carabot, 
Giraddet Oman Mubta-78, Tripoli. 


15. Genovese Angelo, 
Scriara Annabegh-11, Tripoli. 


16. D. A. Mefalopulo & Sons, 
Omar Mukhtar Street, Tripoli. 


17. Simonds Farson, 
Sciara, G. Magarh-15, Tripoli. 


18. Vigano Paolo & Co., 
Sciara Istiklal-316, Tripoli. 


19. Chamber of Commerce Industry 
and Agriculture of Tripolitania, 
Tripoli, Libya, N. Africa. 


w 


. Benghaji Chamber of Commerce, 
Benghazhi. 
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Lebanon 
Serial Import in 1957 Import in 1958 
No. Item 
qe Ss a) ea 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
in in in in 
Tonnes 000 £L Tonnes 000 £L 
1 eB 3 4 5 6 
1 Processed or Canned fish .. . ai 161 192 215 309 
2 Glucose .. “te oe 453 119 335 101 
3 Confectionery * ce 99 209 94 203 
4 Pickled Vegetables ae 112 66 157 155 
5 Paste Goods (Verucelli Macarni etc.) 38 106 501 406 
6 Preserved Fruits .. at ae 103 81 127 93 
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APPENDIX NO. 41 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in Lebanon 


——— $$ 





1. Malek F. Chehab, 
Technical Adviser, 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Beirut, Lebanon. 


] 


. Mr. Adib Ishak, 
C/o Middle East Supply Co., 
Hoyk Street, Dessouki Building, 


Beirut. 
3. Mr. Walik Idriss, Canned foods, Owner of many 
Weygard Street, Beirut. groceries in Beirut. 


4. Anghelopoulc Hoyek Street, 
Baz Building. 3rd Floor, Lebanon. 


. Moss and Naja, Liquid Glucose. 
Foch Street, Lebanon. 


Cr 


6. Salvago & Co., 
Rue-71, Kasseb Building, Beirut. Canned fruits and vegetables, curry: 
powder, hydrogenated oil. 


7. Antoni Massoud 
Rue Patriarche Hoyeck, 
Beirut. 


8. Beirut Chamber of Commerce, 
PO: Box, 1001; 
Beirut, Lebanon. 





——— + 
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APPENDIX NO. 42 


List of Importers of Processed Foods in Cyprus 





1. Y. Shikurogleu and Sons Ltd., 


(Mr. Andrew Savides) sned fruit and vegetables, 

P.O. B. 281, pickles in bottles, jams and Mamalades 

Nicosia. tomato products, meat products, 
Pineapple slices, crystalised 
fruits. 

2. Costas Mourtouvanis and Sons Ltd, Very old {business firm interested 
P. O. Box 133, ina large range agent of processed foods 
6-11, Phaneromeni Bldg., and distributor for a number of 0. K 
Nicosia, Cyprus. firms. a 

3. Turkish Cypriot Chamber of 
Commerce, 

5, Ankara Street, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 


4. Cyprus Chamber of Commerce, 
PSO B..bo;, 
Nicosia. 


5. Rotos Photiaches & Co., 


P:O:B > 179; All food products in gencral. 
Nicosia. 


6. Milltiades Coukides & Co., 
3, Socrates Street, 
P.O.B. 38, Nicosia. 


7. Lion’s Products Co. Ltd., 
Meletiou Metaxaki Street, 
P. ©. B: 362, 

Nicosia. 


8. Lioufis and Co., Behind Tonian 
Bank Ltd., 
P.O.B. 106, 
Nicosia. 


9. Pangratis Liveras & Son, 
27-29, Ledra_ Street, 
P.O.B 531, Nicosia. 


10. Christ Loizides, Ledra Street, 
51-53, Nicosia. 


11. Rallis Macrides, 
27-29, Liberti Str. 
P.O. B. 129, Nicosia. 


12. M. A. Mouzalas & Co., 
Germanou Patron Street, 
P.O.B. 172, Nicosia. 


13. Elias. G. Nasser, Arsinoes, 
Street Nc. 10, 
P. O. B. 139, Nicosia. 


14. Y. Shukuroglou & Sons, 
Diagoras Street, 
P.O.B. 281, Nicosia. 


Interested in biscuit, groundnut kernels, Can- 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


1g: 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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LT 





. Allex, Soleas &~ Son, 


Liperti Street, No. 1, 
Nicosia. 


Alex. Tsamkoshoglou & Sons, 
100 Paphos St. 
P. O. B. 39, Nicosia. 


Ch. M. Theocharides, & Co., 
37-39, Kykko Ave., 
P.O.B. 81, Nicosia. 


P.M. Tseriotis Ltd., 
35-37, Phaneromenis Str., 
P.O.B. 61, Nicosia. 


Stelios Trvfon & Sons Ltd., 
P.O.B. 618, Nicosia. 


Thr. Tryfon Co. Ltd., 
1-4. Tryfon Street, 
P.O. No. 29, Nicosia. 


Glafkos Vakis and Bros. 
P.O.B. 647, 


Nicosia. 


Ph. G. Soteriades, 
2, Diagoras Street, 
PO. Bi512; 


Nicosia. 


Bellapais Suppliers Ltd., 
Hilarion Avenue, 
P.O.B. 388, 

Nicosia. 


Hasan Ali Riza and Sons, 
9/11, Mufti Assum Eff Street, 
Nicosia. 


Mesut Ahmet, 
10. Municipal Market, 
Nicosia. 


Huseyin Irfan, 
P.O. Box 424, 
Nicosia. 


Foodstuff, special tea, 
amber spice, Canned foods. 


General Foodstuff, 
Canned food. 


General Foodstuff, 
Canned foods. 


SS oe ee ee eee 
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APPENDIX NO. 44 


CYPRUS 


Country-wise Imports of Processed Foods and Food Preparations in 
1957 and 1958 















































1957 1958 
Item & Country — saw O = = oP oe Lm 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(Oke) £C (Oke) £C 
: 2 
(1 Oke = 2-8 lbs.) 
Meat and Meat Preparations in airtight con- 
tainers— 
United Kingdom 39,763 12,128 48,941 15,525 
Australia 275,505 36,627 262,672 76,113 
Denmark 112,204 47,443 140,052 56.979 
France 121,454 27,664 83,381 19,057 
Netherlands 49,399 18,959 73,183 29,372 
Argentina 108,752 30.200 208,399 67,514 
Brazil 19,522 5,928 44,744 13,477 
Total (including other countries) 766.790 228,503 893,309 290,053 
Milk wholly preserved— 
United Kingdom 378,052 52,588 - 451,472 70,598 
Netherlands 1,901,283 336,419 1,167,772 67,343 
France 1,009,242 194,944 
Total (including other countries) 2,288,280 391,373 2,647,142 435,217 
Butter, fine table— 
Australia 143,125 69,734 92,769 39,910 
New Zealand 68,951 29,482 104,387 36,693 
Denmark 42.584 22,338 45,950 17,818 
Total (including others) 267,170 129,398 269,130 108,178 
179 
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APPENDIX NO. 44—contd. 








Cheese and Curd— 


United Kingdom ‘. i i 22,393 8,376 14,650 6,948 
Australia ye a ba 3. 18,296 7,145 1,622 800 
New Zealand .. * a oe 34,800 11,078 36,376 18,960 
Denmark ae best At eS 20,589 8,143 31,160 10,784 
Netherlands .. a me 244,794 75,751 176,076 46,980 
Italy x ¥ a = 6,467 3,641 3,984 2,250 
Switzerland > ae o 16,059 9,519 12,441 7,417 


Total (including others) fr 385,092 132,002 285,483 87,545 





Fish and Fish preparations tn airtight contain- 























ners— 
United Kingdom ar =a “ 98,695 21,889 22,946 5,434 
Union of S. Africa. oe A, 82,080 14,217 33,440 6,294 
Denmark te Be ae 9,318 3,102 7,102 2,953 
Norway oa oe af ae 27,570 9,367 22,249 6,702 
Portugal oo a ts a 199,384 61,088 314,144 68,590 
Yugoslavia .. “ care Pe 21,911 6,625 237,589 70,736 
Japan hs a a as 181,440 56,151 
Total (including others) be 645,556 179,832 691,452 174,803 
Biscutts and Bread— 
United Kingdom = AE 258,594 95,654 189,230 64,060 
Belgium ae i Be me 163,971 45,190 173,034 45,500 
Denmark _ .. its sik te 170,121 44,470 192,485 49,716 
Total (including others) a ~ 617,602 -192,714._587,839 171,253 


Chocolate and Chocolate Pre parations— 





United Kingdom A He es 300,430 = 154,839 130,461 65,880 
Belgium “ * , i ke 25,702. > 8,657 
Total (including others) Py 319,125 164,928 173 B19 85,857 





Se ee eee ee 
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Margarine— 


United Kingdom 
Denmark 


Netherlands 


Total (including others) 





Further details not included in this report, will be forwarded to you as soon as 


made available. 


Cigarette (Cyprus)— 
1957 
1958 


1 Cyprus £ = 1£ — Sterling 


1 Cyprus £= 1000 Mills 





1 Oke=2:8lbs. 
40 Okes=1 ewt. 


800 Okes=1 long ton (2240 Ibs.). 








2 3 
407,335 98,427 302,754 75,004 
33,630 6,070 40,832 1,230 
197,019 41,915 188,671 39,881 
644,294 147,822 555,956 125,446 
they are 





£—804,506 


£—503,685 


APPENDIX NO. 45 


IRAQ 





to 


or 


~i 


Pei al 


. Haji M.S. 


. Mohamed IL. 
- Mohamed & Nahi Al-Najim, 


. M/s Aliman El. 


. Poillip Rafi, 


Al-Thawra Street, Basra. 


Salman & Co. Ltd., 
Basra. 


. Orosdi-baek, 


Rashid Street, Baghdad. 


- Haji Hussain Do-agi, 


Khader Market, Ashar Basra. 


. J. A. Rasho Catering Contractor, 


P.O.B. 54, Basra. 


. Spinney’s (Iraq) 1948 Ltd., 


366,IB Rashid Street, Baghdad. 


. M's. Jethabhai Gokal Co., 


Basra. 


. Mahmood Hamcodi Al-Jawad 


277B/1 Rashid Street, Baghdad. 


9. Shaheed Ye usaf & Co., 


(Mr. E.S 


. Mussafi), Baghdad. 


. Iraqi Trading Enterprises, 


Baghdad. 


. Abdullah M. Alshubaili 
. Liladhar Waghji Mehta, 


Ashar, Basra. 


Akil & Bros., 
P.O. Box 67, Basra. 


Eldukari, Basra. 


Damerchi Building, Shorja, Baghdad. 


a res Khedery, 
A/22, Jadid Hassan Pacha, Baghdad. 


A/22, « 


. Chamber of Commerce, Basra. 
. Chamber of Commerce, Baghdad. 


- Baghdad General Supply Stores, 


Baghdad, (B.G.S.S.). 


- Mr. Esa All Thammar Importers, 


Baghdad, 


Abdulla Mohamed Ali Shubaily, Basra. 


Abdul Kareem Bros., 
General Merchants, Ashar- Basra. 





Mango slices, Canned shrimp, 
biscuit, Orange concentrate, 


Mango Jiuce, Pineapple slices, 
Mango slices. 


Departmental Store. 
Apricot Jam. 


Confectionery, Biscuits, canned 
fruits, Jams, fruit juices, 
pickles, Dairy products. 


Departmental Stores. 


Pineapple slices, Mango Slices. 


Canned foods and Amul Butter, 


Mango Pulp and drink. 
Mango pulp & drink. 


Biscuits, Mango slices and juicer, 
Sardines, Pineapple products. 


Departmental Store. 


Pineapple slices, biscuits 
and other varieties. 


bean 


Jams, Jelly Crystals, Tinned Sardine 
prawn pineapple slices and Juice, 
Curried peas, mango pulp and slices, 





—_—————_—————— 
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APPENDIX NO. 46(i) 


IRAQ 
Imports of Canned Foodstuffs (Values in Iraqi Dinars) 





















































1956 1957 1958 
Item Country from ——--~* = Se et ae 
; Quantity . Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(1) Milk cream ete.— ene id ihe a — Siaie 
Holland 1,579 1,52,435 1,042 61,537 803 -1,36,914 
U.S.A. 1,150 1,44,743 827 1,55,626 166 56,181 
NES 131 21,012 217 32,404 208 28,909 
Denmark 85 20,776 200 48,456 100 25.990 
Canada 19 2,04 15 3,817 14 3,813 
Australia 715 76,229 31 2,601 
Others .. ok I 465 29 2,975 22 4,594 
Total 2465 -3,42,145 3,045 481,044 1,374 2,59,002 
42) Margarine & other -_ % — - i 
edible fats— 
Holland 220] Tap es3Ds 190 2,268 2,94,031 2.512) 93.005308 
USK: 20 4,101 79 13,314 29 5,331 
OCS. oe 8 2,007 1 225 4 776 
India 31 4,067 
Others .. 36 36 548 29 3,362 
Total 2,045 2,41,959 Eaves ede Weal f}53 2,574 3,39,777 | 
(3) Sugar Confectionery— oe aa 
We ae: ae 520 73,173 625 89,897 519 86,915 
Holland. . 119 18,403 172 23,679 288 31,517 
U.S.A. 19 4,937 62 12,025 39 9,817 
West Germany 16 3,416 1] 2,281 24 4,442 
Denmark Ny, 2,550 12 1,944 14 2,129 
Italy 9 2,312 24 10,521 14 3,796 
Hungary 15 1,022 
Others .. 26 4,642 20 4,995 22 3,824 
Total 741 1,100,455 -926—«21,45,342 920 1,42,440 
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APPENDIX NO. 46(i)—contd. 


























1 2 3 4 
oe (Tons) oe Rs, Li ~ (Tons) oe Es (Te ma) Re 
(4) Canned vegetables, 
Olives, tomato juices etc. 
Italy ss 1,424 — 1,20,580 2,071 — 2,09,250 1,303 1,79,167 
U.K. : 129 16,064. 166 22,637 126 —- 14,307 
BA: ; 78 10,425 155 21,561 144 20,053 
Greece ee 383 10,418 409 16,744 1,226 49,618 
Holland a 65 7,428 102: 13,028 28 1,942 
India ee 53 5,598 205 2h 242 25,932 
France we 13 3,265 13 3,000 16 3,802 
Australia ee 12 1,647 16 2,505 7 1,106 
Yogoslavia 60 1,505 50 2,277 

Others 85 5,245 352 28,514 225 15,843 

Total oe a 2952 J 82,175 3,539 4,31,376 3,337. = BI 780 

(5) Canned jenjen) cul) ee ee ne 

apricot paste, etc.— 
Australia 480 44,837 447 53,977 343 43,894 
India 221 20,427 Me 11,108 60 7,501 
Ua ie 76 11,489 124 20,479 fi 9,613 
Syria ar 108 9,067 193 15,009 154 9,842 
U.S.A. 49 8,693 105 19,457 107. 20,887 
Holland 21 2,654 14 2,470 2 293 
South Africa 19 -2,368 4 526 22 2 235 
France . 6 2,832 130 103 
Malaya 17 2,038 14 2,415 11 704 
Italy 9 1,597 18 3,159 6 1,196 
Strait Settlements 12 1,155 13 1,294 1 98 
Japan 4 466 13 1,878 8 1,022 
Egypt 14 1,517 

Switzerland 1 120 7 1,173 2 468 
Others 19 1,369 19 2,501 35 3,592 

sae 1,042 1,08,622 1,097 136,006 798 yexniden’ 
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1 


2 


3 


FF 


(6) Cheese and curd— 
Australia 
Switzerland 
Holland 
LO 
U.S.A. 

Denmark 


Others 


(7) Fixed vegetable oils 
(luid and solid) — 


Belgium 
_ India 
Ceylon 
O58 
Holland 
Italy 
West 
U.S.A. 


Germany 


Straits settlement 
Belgium Congo 
Malaya 

Greece 

South Africa 
Others 


Tons Rs. Tons 


Total + 322 


Rs. 


71,138 


5,736 


——— >. 


Total ae 3,728 


261,528 
23,347 
57,933 

4,758 
39,091 
29,404 
14,301 

6,587 


470,600 


Tons 


3,026 


4 

278 
281 
1,823 


6,357 





4 


Rs. 


92,320 
4,651 - 
2,812 
2.066 
2.267 
3,330 


4,435 


1,09,881 


— 


3,61, 914 
1,575 
46,997 
7,003 
22,677 
12,321 
201 

983 
36,402 


28,206 


— 


70,288 


7,17,969 
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(8) Biscuits, ete.— 
UAKe. a: 
U.S. A. 
Lebanon 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Holland 
Italy 
France 
West Germany .. 
Syria 


Others 





Tons Rs. Tons 
141 35,465 209 
14 3,134 15 
19 2,520 36 
9 1,797 15 
10 1,394 8 
6 1,471 15 
5 693 Ml 
2 333 
2 296 
2 265 1 
28 
-210—«47,396 308 


Total 


50,280 

3,480 
5,021 

3,144 ak nr 
1,510 
3,462 
1,351 
39 
360 


_——_—_——. 


68,754 





APPENDIX NO. 46(ii) 
C.I.F. Prices of Processed Foods in Iraq 








1 Liquid Glucose 


bo 


Orange Squash 


3 Mandris 


Yogoslavia 


Basrah Make 


(Orange) Japan ‘*‘Muske- 110 fils 


40 Dinar per 
tin. 


per 


Canned tees” Brand. — tin of 11 oz. 
3 Mandris (Orange) Geisha Brand a, 
Canned. Japan. 
5 Mandris (Orange) ‘‘China’’‘‘Hea- 180 fils per 
Canned. ven Tample 
Brand 
6 Biscuits ., .. Denmark 7 0z.. Pkt. 
U.K. 4 |b. foil 
wrapped car- 
tons. 
7 Confectionery wrap- Holland 7 Ib. tins 


ped. 


8 Confectionery wrap- 


ped. 


9 Confectionery wrap- 


ped. 


Local made 


U.K. 


Loose 


7 lb. decorat- 
ed tins. 


C, & F. Basra 


125 fils (Rs. Per bottle re- 
1/10). tail. 
(retali price 
” 
tin of 20 (Retail price) 
O@8, 


Sh. 8 per doz. c.i.f. Basra 


Sh. 15 to 18 per re 
dozen. 
Sh. 8 per tin = 
150 fils per lb. = 
lb. 
Sh. 2 to 2/4 ne 


per Ib. 





APPENDIX NO. 47 


Sweets and Confectionery Factories in Iraq 





1. Mohamed Sadik Shakerchi, 
Amin Square (Factory Raghba Khatoon) 
(Tel. 27139). 


bo 


. Middle East Confectionery Factory 
(Abdul Amir Shakerchi) Shamash Building, 
Rashid St., (Tel. 5342-5348). 


3. Ratidain Biscuit and Confectionery Factory 
(Sadik al-marayati), Orfatly. (Tel 6139). 


4. Saffa Sweets Fac tory, 
Zubeida Square. 


5, Eastern Confectionery Factory, Sherja 
(Tel. No. 86910). 


6. Mondial Sweets Factory, 
(Sarah Khatoon) Tele. No. 98581). 


7. Al-Jawadain Confectionery Factory, 
Kaahamain. (Tele. No, 27382). 


8. Babylon Factory, 
(Suleman Baker Shakerchi) Ferdous Square. 


9. Haj Jawad Baker Shakerchi 
Baghdad-Karada East. 


10. Jumaili Biscuit Factory, 
Abdul Ghani and Abdul Amir Mumaily. 
Baghdad. 
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APPENDIX NO. 48 
Imports in Kuwait during the First Six Months of 1958 


(Source: Kuwait Commercial Directory) 











Item Quantity Value 
(Kilograms) (In Rupee) 
1 2 3 

1. Imports fron U, K.— 

Canned foods eo ac ne a ay 5,57,642 15,09,487 

Milk foods Ae or - ae ae 31,105 62,239 

Confectionery and sweets .. ie Ae 3 2,79,676 10,98,837 
2. Imports from West Germany— 

Canned foods a ae ne a 27,612 92,152 

Confectionery me = a | et * 54,985 2,26,393 
3. Imports from Holland— ~ 

Tomato paste os fs ae a 99,260 1,73,799 

Confectionery and sweets .. a me ad 86,248 2,66,843 
4. Imports from Italy— 

Canned foods $e - Me + aE 13,743 37,859 

Tomato paste se Bs ate % - 4,79,541 19,15,851 

Confectionery & sweets... oe ie - 6,939 57,905 
5. Imports from Belgium— 

Canned foods be - ce ne a 11,684 17,581 

Confectionery and eweete ze i“ si 14,186 48,241 
6. Imports from Czechoslovakia 

Confectionery ets a J: ne ana 9,354 19,867 
7. Imports from Poland— 

Confectionery ea os ee 6 dy 16,474 36,850 
8. Imports from U.S.A.— 

Canned foods as ee i ue ei 9,78,771 16,30,440 

Tomato paste a on 52,217 1,04,727 

Confectionery and sweets os - on 37,495 232,252 
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1 2 3 

9. Imports from India— 

Canned foods 3,760 10,601 

Confectionery 2 = r 125 1,025 
10. Imports from Pakistan— 

Confectionery oi oe on es is 1,416 5,867 
11. Imports from Egypt— 

Canned foods # 42 Ss nog me 1,47,689 2,37,3870 

Confectionery 7s a “ * es 1,961 4,893 
12. Imports from Australia— 

Canned foods ee ae e a pe 5,06,531 16,26,765 
13. Imports from Denmark— 

Canned foods ie Ag gis oP i 1,01,315 4,92,972 

Confectionery and sweets ... a 4 « 1,44,791 4,03,932 
14. Imports from Japan— 

Canned foods ne =i is Mi; na 1,83,505 3,65,482 

Confectionery ate i ae me Se 12,627 31,163 
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APPENDIX NO. 49 


List of Importers of Processed Foods 


KuwaltT 
ee ee See 





1. M/s. Ahmed & Mahmood, Abughazalah, Ice-cream. 


Kuwait. 

9, Indian Merchants Association, President Canned foods, chutney 
Mr. U.C. Kohli. Provisions. 

3. Jolly Brothers Sh. Fahad Street. Canned foods, chutney 


& provisions. 


4. Mohan Stores Sh. Fahad Street. 
5. A. N. Malhotra and Sons, Behind Finance 
Deptt. 

6. Star Trading Co., Merchant Street. 

7. O. N. Handiya Merchant Street. 

8. Haroon Ali P. O. 105. 

9, Ahmed Kakooli Suq Bin Daij. 
10. Ghulam Hussain Ali Bin Daij. 
11. Kudrat Mustafa Garashe Suq Bin Daij. 
12. Tawakal Trading Co. 8uq Bin Daij. 
13. Ahmed Bahman & Bros, Suq Bin Daij. 
14, Haji A. Kambar Block Suq al Halwa. 
15. Yousif Hamod Almeer-mubarakiya Street. 
16. Darwish Akbar Garashe-Opp. meat market. 
17. Kamal Hussain Lare-Suq al Jat. 
18. Mohamed Abdul Rahman Bhar-New Street. 
19, Jassim Mohd. Al-Wazzan-Suq Gharaballi. 
20, Hamza Mukamas & Bros. Suq Al-Khadra. 


21, Abdul-rahman & Hussain Mohd. Ashknani 
P.O.B. 226 New Street. 


22. Gulf Trading & Refrigerating Co. Safat. 

23. Abdul Khadar Abdul Rahim-Super market. 
24. Albert Abella-New Supermarket. 

25. Mahmood Abou Ghazala-New Street. 

26. Ahmed Sd. Hashim Garaballi, Suq. Gharabali 


27. M/s Indo Arab Trading Corporation. 
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APPENDIX NO. 50 
Prices Collected at Kuwait 


1 Canned Okrain brine, Egypt 


te 


Canned Okra 
tomato sauce, 


3 Processed Peas 


Processed Peas 


Biscuit 


Do. 


7 Do. 


Do. 


9 Confectionery (Wra- 
pped). 


10 Do. 


in Lebanon (Re- 


exported from tin. 


Lebanon). 
Uv. Ke 


Cortass Brand 
Re-export 
from Leba- 
non. 


Lebanon Make 60 gm. packet 15 nP. 


U.B 


Denmark 


U.S.A. (Ritz) 


Holland 





48x 330 gross Rs. 55 percase C.I.F. Kuwait 
tins. 
24x15 oz. Rs. 22 per case A 
48x15 oz. Rs. 35 per a 
tins. case. 
48 x 15 on. Rs, 20 per case os 


per Retail price. 


packet. 
lb. foil Sh. 16 to1l8 C.LF. Kuwait 
cartons. per dozen. 
7oz. packet Sh. 8 _ per - 
dozen. 


3 dozen X 8 $7:°83 


oz. packets. 

Packed in Sh. 8 per bag. = 
7 Ib. Poly- 
thene bags. 

7 lb. decorat- Sh. 178 to = 
ed tins. 235 per tin. 


EEE 
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APPENDIX NO. 51 


Prices Collected at Bahrein 
ele 





Serial Name of the item Make and Brand Packing Price per case Remarks 
No or per carton 
; or per doz. . 
1 2 3 4 5 
ee eee 
1 Pineapple Slices .. Kenya .. ILIb. tin Rs, 2 per tin 5 bore price 
2 Processed Peas .. Lockwood .. 48X10 0z. Rs. 20 percar- Bahrein 
> ton. 
3 Pineapple preserved U.K. .. 241 1b. jar oa 18/2 per a 
02. 
4 Processed Peas .. BiggaU.K. 48xX50z. Sh. 21/6 per on 
carton. 
5 Processed Peas... Pi 48 x 10 oz. Sh. 35/2 per + 
carton. 
6 Processed Peas... Pe 48 x 16 oz. Sh. 46/10 per as 
carton. 
7 Bleached Salted Planters 24x Tt oz. $7 percarton F. A. S. New 
Peanuts. U.S.A. York. 
8 Salted Cashews .. ie 24 x 6} oz. $9-25 per car- * 
ton. 
9 Peaches Sliced ., LincanU.K. 48x10 0z. Sh. 20/5 per C. & F. Bah- 
doz. rein. ' 
10 Pears halves Barttett ; 48 x 15} oz. Sh. 28/6 per * 
doz. 
11 Bvoetrootsliced ., a 24 x 28 oz. Sh. 17/4 per ve 
doz. 
12 Carrots whole - 2 Sh. 22/7 per x 
doz. 
13 Carrot finger-cut .. “ Ma Sh. 22 per i 
doz 
14 Fresh garden Peas my 24 284 oz. Sh. 28/5 per = 
doz. 
15 Mixed Vegetables ce 24 x 28 oz. Sh. 23 per ” 
(Macedonia), doz. 
16 Processed Peas ,. “3 & Sh. 16/4 per ie 
doz. 
17 Beans in tomato sauce ” 248 oz. 7/11 per doz. C. & F. Ster- 


ling Bahrein, 


18 Beans in tomato sauce os 48x 16 oz. 11/5 per doz. 


» 
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Canned Apricots .. 


Peaches sliced 


Pears sliced 


Baked Beans 


tomato. 
Tomato Soup 
Tomato Soup 


Tomato 
bottles. 


Tomato 
bottles. 


Tomato Paste 
Tomato Paste 
Tomato Paste 
Tomato Paste 


Asserted Jams 


Tomato Juice 


Sardines in Oil or 
Tomato sauce. 


Sardines in Oil or 
Tomato sauce. 


Sardines-in Oil or 
Tomato sauce, 


Pineapple Juice 


Tomato Juice 


White distilled Vine- 


gar. 
Orange Squash 
Lemon Squash 


Lime Juice Cordial 


Lemon Barley 


sauce in 


sauce in 
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APPENDIX NO. 51—contd. 


Tom Piper 
Australia. 


” 
” 


A.J.C. Aust- 
ralia. 


Hunt U.S.A. 


Norway T.P. 
C. Brand. 


Fancy U.S.A. 


” 


U.S.A. Riche- 


lein. 


Clayton U.K. 


48x16 oz. 


” 


36x16 oz. 


48X 8 oz. 
24x13 oz. 


12x26 oz. 


72X5 oz. 

48 x 8} 02. 
36x 13 oz. 
2430 oz. 
36 x 24 oz. 


48 x 5} 02. 
100 x 44 oz. 
100X3 oz. 
100 x 2} oz. 


48x 6 oz. 
48x 5 oz. 


24 x pint bot- 
tles. 


14/8 per doz. C. & F. Sterling 


Bahrein. 

16/2 per doz. - 
16/4 per doz. x 

15 per doz. 7 
14/9 per doz. Be 
9/10 per doz. > 
22/8 per doz. 7 
36 per doz. - 
8/10 per doz. re 
13/9 per doz. 3 
19/5 per doz. zi 
41/7 per doz. Pe 
22/6 per doz. Fe 


$ 2-75 per case C. & F. Bah- 


rein, 
Sh. 75/6 per 3 
carton. 
66/1 per carton. Pe 
57/6 per carton. es 


$2-80percarton. ,, 
$ 2-70 per crrton. ,, 


$3-55 per carton. ,, 


28 per doz. ” 
” eo? 
” » 


” ” 
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APPENDIX NO. 54 


-BaHREIN 


. M. R. Karmustaji, Bahrein. 
. Moon Stores P. O. Box 247. 
- Hashim & Sayed Saeed Al-Tannak. 


. Abbas Mansoor Sanad, Bahrein. 


S. Dorabjee & Son. 


.|P: Maghanmal & Sons. 
. Bahrein Chamber of Commerce. 


t Bahrein Cold Store, Bahreir. 
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APPENDIX NO. 55 
Exports of Canned Mandarin Oranges from Japan 





United United Ger- Sweden Nether- Canada Other Total 











Kingdom States many lands 
(Thousand Tons) 

1956 .. oe 20-3 6-0 3-0 0-7 1-1 0.9 1:0 41-0 
1957 .. ee 30-0 7-0 3°5 0-5 1-1 1-0 1-1 44.1 
1958 .. ee 29°9 7-5 2-0 0-8 1-1 1-2 11 44.5 

Me - a \ KOLO \ | \4 (3 ty 

Silja 9 jt mee 
{o- ae 
Is/- 
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